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A Flag Study 


VERA POOLE 


Third Grade Teacher, 


practically the same play interests 

he has in the, first and second 
grades. He is full of dramatic play and 
he wants to build and construct. He 
understands most of the simple factors in 
his environment through the market, the 
farm, the post office and various other 
first and second grade activities. 

All the while, his intellectual interests 
have been widening ; he becomes fascinated 
with stories of early Americans, pictures 
of people and surroundings not familiar 
to him. By this time he has formed good 
habits and attitudes in reading and is en- 
tering the period of wide reading to enrich 
his experiences and to cultivate important 
reading habits and tastes. With the proper 
guidance suggestions in reading he is able 
to satisfy in part his curiosity about a 
great many things. 

It was during a quest of knowledge con- 
cerning George Washington, preceding 
February 22, that the third grade became 
so interested in flags. At first the interest 
was in one group, but by the time a set 
of six American flags had been read of, 
talked about and drawn, the other groups 
were eager to know more about flags and 
were welcomed into the study. 


A CHILD enters the third grade with 
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Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Flag etiquette took up the first few days 
of our work. One of the boys who had 
lived near a military post told us how the 
flag should be raised and lowered and 
how it should be cared for. Another child 
burned and buried the ashes of a torn 
and soiled flag. 

The girls wanted to make a flag and 
present it to the first grade to be used 
in their study of community life. This 
flag was made and presented to the first 
grade with much ceremony. Then the 
girls set about to make a larger flag to 
be used in their own room. 

As the flags were being made the 
teacher posted a placard of flags from the 
different countries on the bulletin board. 
These were viewed and discussed with 
much interest. ‘‘This is Jan’s flag,’’ ‘‘ This 
is the flag Hana loves,’’ came from the 
children. The work became concrete and 
specific now, as all children are interested 
in other children. ‘‘ Where is the country 
that Jan’s flag waves over?’’ ‘‘Does Jan 
love his flag as we love ours?’’ ‘‘Has his 
country always had this flag?’’ were some 
of the questions asked by the children. 
Soon we had to have a space on the black- 
board for ‘‘Things We Want to Know.’’ 
To answer these questions it was necessary 
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for the children to do much reading, re- 
porting, discussing and traveling over the 
map. 

The flags of all the most important 
countries of the world were studied in this 
way. The room became a riot of flags, 
articles and costumes brought from for- 
eign countries and pictures depicting 
various phases of the life and dress of 
different peoples. 

A stamp collection was started, dolls 
were dressed to represent children of 
other lands, and games and dances of the 
children of other lands were taught by 
our physical education director through 
the time the unit of work covered. 

Much more time was spent on some flags 
and countries than on others, for child 
life in some countries, as in India and 
some parts of China, is not very attrac- 
tive and interesting. The greatest amount 
of study was put on the children of five 
different countries typical of different 
geographical conditions. 

Throughout the study the flag was the 
center of interest, but many other class 
activities were going on at the same time. 

In Geography the children got a bird’s 
eye view of the whole world. They learned 
the different races, their characteristics, 
industries, where they live, and how cli- 
matic conditions affect them. They also 
learned how modes of living are affected 
by topography. Their interests were broad- 
ened and enriched and they gained much 
in appreciation of other peoples through 
comparison. 

Many opportunities arose through the 
flag study for excellent citizenship lessons 
and the interest in History played no 
small part when we came to investigating 
the flags of the different countries. 

Oral English was emphasized through- 
out the work. Dramatization, stories, and 
reports on books read were given. Talking 
to the point and expressing oneself clearly 
was stressed in giving information. 

Stories of flags, countries and people 
formed much of the individual and group 
reading. Reference books were freely con- 


sulted, and directions for making things 
made up more of the reading work. 


The new words used in connection with 
the written work were listed and spelled 
along with the usual drill in spelling. 


Number experiences were provided 
through the measurement of the different 
things that were made, such as flags, 
booklets and posters, but drill work in 
Arithmetic was carried on independently 
of the activity program. 

The study was rich in opportunity for 
art expression and Music, which were 
developed through painting pictures, mak- 
ing costumes, arranging displays and 
writing verses for flag songs. 

A special study was made of the pic- 
ture, ‘‘Flower Girl in Holland,’’ by 
Thomas Hitchcock, and many other pic- 
tures and artists were given some study. 


A party for the children and a ‘‘psy- 
chology tea’’ for twenty-five members of 
the faculty culminated the work. 


For the party the children divided 
themselves into two groups. One group 
played they alone were Americans and 
gave the party for the other group, who 
were their little friends of other countries. 
The little foreign friends came in costume 
to represent their own people. 

The decorations used were chiefly flags. 
After a few games loved by American 
children were played, the little foreign 
friends told of the games and sports the 
children love in each particular country. 

At the beginning of the social period, 
which occupied about fifteen minutes of a 
conference of the primary teachers near 
the close of our flag study, the children 
who had played the part of the foreign 
children at the party served tea to the 
teachers. The children were in costume. 
Each child served two persons and after 
serving them left the tea service and spent 
the remaining few minutes in group con- 
versation about the countries they rep- 
resented. 


The interest was very high throughout 
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the study and fields for many other studies 
were opened up. 

Perhaps the best thing coming from the 
work was the feeling of friendliness for 
other people brought about by a better 
understanding of those peoples. 
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The Voice of the Child 


C. E. SEASHORE 
Dean of Graduate College, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


HE voice is an index to character. Everybody knows it, but few people 

seem to care about it in the training of the child. Many a parent would 

give a fortune to change a little feature in the appearance of the face 
which may have nothing like the significance of a characteristic of voice in the 
happiness of the child. 

Every normal child is capable of developing a pleasing speaking voice and 
many of the physical abnormalities of nose, throat, teeth, and lips which mar 
the voice may be corrected by simple operations. 

The child learns speech principally by imitation. The child’s speech is a 
sort of medley of the home, the background, and other associations. The general 
character of a child’s speech as a type is, however, determined very early by 
the patterns set mainly in the home. Therefore, the mother must carry the 
largest blame for a child’s inadequate speech, because she sets the type pattern 
either directly or indirectly through older children. The type involves: first, 
the characteristics of speech in itself as a pleasing form of expression; and, 
second, the character trait which consists in speech itself such as shrieking, 
snarling, and the use of uncouth words, or hesitation, slovenliness, and lapses, 
all forms of ugly character, and on the other hand, the winsome appeal through 
voice as an index to such elements as poise, sympathy, understanding and 
clarity. 

Here is one of the many respects in which the young child often exercises 
a molding influence upon the mother. Cautious of the importance of her 
example, she will observe her own speech both as to the quality of the speech 
itself and the attitudes that speech may represent. The same is true of the 
teacher of the very young child. Pre-school laboratories and kindergartens have 
great responsibility and opportunity for this type of training. 

The child should be made conscious of the similarity between speaking and 
singing voices, as the characteristics of sound in which skill is acquired are the 
same in the two cases. These are: pitch, as in all forms of intonation; intensity, 
as in softness, loudness, and accent; time, as in rhythm and rate of vocaliza- 
tion; and timbre or quality of voice, as in purity and richness of tone. These 
facts are not generally known by those who set the models for children’s 
speech. Speech development would be very much simplified by knowing that 
there are only these four factors to control and that the child should be made 
conscious of them. That is, the child’s attention should be drawn to the beauty 
of pitch inflections, modulation in loudness, movement in rhythm and tempo, 
and purity and richness of tone. 

To sum up, let me emphasize that speech is an index to character — indeed, 
it is an element of character such as harshness or sweetness; that it is learned 
by imitation, and bad traits are most easily learned; that the speech type is set 

very early; that it is closely related to the singing voice; that a beautiful voice 
can be developed in every normal child; and that a good voice is one of the 
main elements in self-confidence and success and social intercourse. It is at 
once a mainstay and a key to personality. 
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The Child’s Own Purposeful Activities 
The Hub of the Day 


RutuH LovIsE Bristo.i 
Grade Supervisor, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OST of us have keen remem- 
M brances of the days when we 

donned our mother’s long skirts 
and big hats, and flourishing old pocket- 
books in our hands, went gaily out to call 
on our friends or to shop for the family 
of dolls. We still can feel the delightful 
sensations that we felt then, and probably 
at that moment come nearest to putting 
ourselves in the child’s place. What fun 
we had giving shows in the barn, or serv- 
ing sandwiches and tea under the apple 
tree. 

It is those delights and the many values 
that we now realize result from the child’s 
imaginative play experiences that we are 
trying now to revive in our kindergarten 
and lower grade social studies programs. 

We realize that the natural way of 
learning in these early years is by trying 
out the life that the child sees going on 
about him. He rides on a boat and then 
comes back to kindergarten eager to build 
a boat and take all his playmates for a 
voyage. He rigs up a wireless, finds a way 
to have a whistle that will blow, builds a 
dock and runs out his gang plank. 

When engaged in this activity so mean- 
ingful and purposeful to him, he thinks 
actively, he solves problems, he talks vig- 
orously and intelligently, he gains new 
concepts, he learns to listen to the ideas of 
his playmates, and to share materials and 
tools with them. Further than that he has 
a dynamic interest that makes his whole 
school day a more purposeful thing to 
him. 

What are the conditions under which 
this is a legitimate school experience? 

For the sake of emphasis we might con- 
trast the value of the day for the child in 
a room where a vigorous play interest of 
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this kind is allowed to permeate the ac- 
tivities of the day with the primary room 
of a few years ago, when no such play 
had its effects. What was the child occu- 
pied in doing during the hours of such a 
day? In the many rooms of this type 
which I have visited the great activity 
has, of course, been reading. While the 
teacher worked with a group of children 
on reading the others occupied their time 
in some way likely to keep them quiet and 
correspondingly harmless. I have watched 
many seven and eight year olds sit twirl- 
ing a pencil and gazing idly about the 
room, at times making meaningless lines 
on the paper. I have seen others match 
word cards, make words out of letter cards 
or underline all the words they recognized 
in a magazine column. All of these ac- 
tivities are harmful hygienically because 
of the strain they induce, and besides, 
they hinder rather than promote good 
reading habits. I have seen endless pic- 
tures colored in, when the child crayons 
someone else’s picture. I have seen peg 
boards, beads and other quiet manipula- 
tive devices used, the prime purpose of 
which was, quite frankly, just to keep 
boys and girls quiet. There was a deadly 
dullness about the whole affair that pro- 
duced yawns in teacher, children and 
visitors. 

A large part of the day was thus occu- 
pied, interrupted by short intervals of 
story-telling, talking by the teacher, sing- 
ing or finger plays. 

How different the situation where boys 
and girls have a big enterprise under way. 
Some of them have perhaps visited the 
docks during a summer holiday, and in 
one corner of their class room have built 
some docks and piers and are busy moving 
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the boats, big and little, that they have 
made themselves up to and away from 
these docks. In another corner an airport 
has been rigged up and boys are busy 
making airplanes. Beside the airport is a 
railroad yard, and trucks are running up 
and down the nearby road, carrying their 
share of the day’s work. During the read- 
ing time, boys and girls are quiet as they 
were during the day described above, but 
they are not dreaming or stupidly occu- 
pied. A few of them may be sitting on the 
floor playing quietly with the boats or 
trains. Others are painting on large paper 
fastened on walls or easels. If the boat or 
airplane interest is flaming, they are very 
likely to be painting boats or airplanes. 
Others are making picture books—‘‘ Air- 
planes, Boats or Trains.’’ A few are read- 
ing or looking at picture books. There is 
an evidence of purposes that absorb the 
children and ideas that make life increas- 
ingly meaningful. 

It is important that young children have 
purposes, ideas, and activities around 
which to think and plan. It is important 
that they develop good social habits, habits 
of listening to opinions of others, habits 
of sharing playthings and turns at having 
your own way and these play projects 
offer natural situations in which to de- 
velop these habits. It is important that 
boys and girls gain a large amount of 
information about common, ordinary 
things—cows eat hay, and silos and mead- 
ows are on the farm, while fire hydrants 
and elevators are in the city. This knowl- 
edge of all sorts and kinds,—these expand- 
ing concepts,—begin the process of making 
life ineveasingly intelligent and are the 
necessary preface to understanding con- 
versation, later experiences, and to read- 
ing stories, poetry, travel, history, geog- 
raphy, science and other books. The child 
participating in a vigorous activity with 
boats is having a large social and intel- 
lectual experience, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the teachers and parents 
of young children recognize the vast dif- 
ference between the values in this situa- 


tion in contrast to those in the more or 
less idle passing of time that has been 
described as filling a large part of the 
child’s day in some lower grade rooms. 

This is enough justification for such 
play-work activities, for the child is ag 
earnest in his endeavor with regard to 
them as any of us are at our work, but 
there are still further arguments to be 
made. 

When we say that activities or projects 
form the hub of the child’s day, we mean 
that many of the other school activities get 
their motive power from them, and in 
turn give back interests to the project. 
The process is retroactive. Those activities 
which are the child’s own, most purpose- 
ful to him, are the only ones which can be 
said to form the hub of his day. 

Language development is one of the 
most important phases of the child’s 
growth during the elementary school 
years. The school has not half developed 
the child’s power to think and to express 
his thoughts orally. The first necessity of 
speech is something to speak about. The 
things that children in the lower elemen- 
tary grades seem naturally to give thought 
to, to observe with interest, to play out 
imitatively, and to talk about are the 
everyday activities they see adults carry- 
ing on. Not the detailed execution of 
these things, but the dynamic happenings. 
The life of the fireman, the postman, the 
farmer—the movements and life of the 
airplane, the boat, the engine. It is these 
things that they observe most intently and 
ean talk about most intelligently. Every 
opportunity to talk should be given each 
child throughout the school day. 

Literature is another important part of 
the program. Correlation has been badly 
done, especially in the kindergarten and 
lower grades. The stories and poems used 
should always be selected because they are 
the best in a literary way, and never 
should poor poems be used because these 
poems happen to be about an airplane or &@ 
farmer. But whenever the best in litera- 
ture can be used to enhance and inspire 
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the subjects of the day, that unification 
seems an extraordinarily good one to 
make. 

Building up fundamental concepts in 
arithmetic is of great importance in the 
young child’s education. Many such con- 
eepts are inherent in these play situations 
and should be emphasized by the teacher. 

Social studies in the later elementary 
grades include chiefly a study of the cus- 
toms, work and play of other peoples, 
past and present. The best possible foun- 
dation for this is some fundamental knowl- 
edge of the ways in which work is carried 
on at home. Many facts along these lines 
are really needed by boys and girls that 
seem to us so simple as to be taken for 
granted. 

Reading as thought-getting must deal 
with subject matter which children have 
ideas about. They must form the habit of 
getting meaning instead of simply pro- 
nouncing words. There is no reading ma- 
terial that does this so well as that con- 
cerned with the subject matter these chil- 
dren are chiefly interested in,—that in- 
eluded in the activities program. 

Art expression that is sincere and orig- 
inal comes as a result of ideas that have 
meaning, materials to use and lack of 
fear. What does this as well as the ac- 
tivities plan? 

Writing and spelling are acquired most 
easily when the words used have real in- 
terest for the child. If a boy wants to 
spell boat because he is making a book 
about boats he has a real reason to learn 
how to spell boat. So each subject is 
closely allied to these activities and they 
may be truly described as the hub of the 
child’s day. 

There are great contrasts in the reality 
and vigor with which these activities go on 
in some class rooms, and in others. Just 
as in most situations in life, so in activity 
programs, there is the best and the worst. 
Let us examine into the factors that are 
apt to bring about this best or worst. 
What can we do to make our activities 
programs better? 


PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 


First and foremost, stimulating experi- 
ences, sights, sounds and smells that in- 
terest boys and girls and arouse their 
curiosities are absolutely essential. There 
is no worthwhile expression without ideas 
and ideas do not grow out of nothing. If 
I were trying to answer the question: 
‘What do you consider the chief weakness 
in many of our present activity pro- 
grams?’’ I would give three that seem 
particularly prevalent. 


The first would be this: 


Teachers who are really trying to have 
activities, children’s purposes or projects 
as the hub of the child’s interests do not 
provide sufficient subject matter. Whereas 
ideas ought to be radiating into the group 
from a hundred angles, as the rays of the 
sun shine on a garden from a hundred 
angles, too often the ideas actually coming 
are few and sparse. The situation will not 
be right until the school program provides 
for twenty excursions where there is now 
one—until parents realize the genuine im- 
portance of showing boys and girls the 
world in which they live, until pictures 
and picture books illuminate all the ac- 
tivities that attract boys and girls at the 
age concerned—until time is taken to have 
every kind of illustrated and objectified 
talk given young children that they are 
mature enough to hear and about which 
they will show their interest and under- 
standing by talking, asking questions and 
otherwise expressing the meaning they get. 
Teachers must make twenty times the 
effort they now make to do all of these 
things and to bring to bear all their own 
ingenuity in putting interesting subject 
matter before boys and girls. Make the 
day ever and ever so much more interest- 
ing by encouraging children to bring rab- 
bits, mother hens and dolls to school. Make 
it more interesting by showing pictures 
that will provoke conversation. (Don’t 
feel that these pictures must all hang on 
the wall.) Make it more interesting by 
taking time to listen to children’s experi- 
ences and showing genuine interest in 
those experiences. Make it more interest- 
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ing by finding stories, poems and incidents 
that contribute ideas to the subject matter 
that is at the time occupying the center 
of the stage. Make is a bad word—the 
subject matter which I have in mind does 
not have to be made interesting. It is 
thrilling and has simply to be brought to 
the attention of boys and girls in unique 
and stimulating ways. 

The second weakness in much of our 
activity work is caused by lack of ma- 
terials. Wood, paper, clay, cloth, paint 
and tools are absolutely essential to the 
imaginative life of young children. The 
school room that is meagerly equipped 
will have meager results. Teachers should 
refuse to attempt activity programs until 
their rooms are equipped with the necessi- 
ties for that work. This does not mean 
that while the work is getting introduced, 
successful work cannot be done with ‘sub- 
stitutes. It can. But there must be the 
substitutes. Too often there is nothing. 
Quantities of cheap paper in large sheets 
are essential. Clay is essential—a barrel 
of it at a time so that there is clay in the 
room every day in the year. Paint is essen- 
tial—freseo powder paint is cheap and 
answers the purpose. Large brushes and 
easels or wall boards, or a wall on which 
papers may be thumbtacked, are essential. 
Blocks or their substitute, packing boxes, 
other materials to make dress up clothes 
out of are essential. Wood, hammers, saws, 
and nails are essential. Many times simply 
the introduction of these things into the 
class room starts thriving activities. 

It is certain that they cannot exist with- 
out them as they are supposed to do in 
some city systems. 

The third weakness that I would give 
prominence to is the failure of the teacher 
to be ail that she needs to be in the new 
scheme of things. 

Because of the extremity of teacher 
domination that existed in our schools a 
few years ago, it has been necessary to go 
to great extremes in an endeavor to help 
teachers find the duties and activities that 
should be theirs. Great emphasis has been 


put on the fact that the child must him. 
self reach out, must himself examine, talk, 
try out, must himself manage things, 
Child initiative and freedom are promi- 
nent words in our new vocabulary. The 
teacher who is a listener in her group and 
inconspicuous is congratulated. No won- 
der that there is some confusion and fear 
in the minds of teachers and that they 
hardly know when to suggest, to take the 
lead, when to talk and when to listen. 
That question can hardly be answered for 
any teacher. She must discover the answer 
herself. The best advice I know how to 
give is this: Put in the forefront of your 
attention the kinds of experience and the 
kinds of growth you believe you should 
provide for, remembering that the more 
planning, talking and doing that the 
children actually carry on, the greater 
their growth will be, but remembering also 
that it is the growth of thirty boys and 
girls you have in mind and that twenty- 
nine of them must not form bad habits 
while one bores them. Also remember that 
if you are in the children’s projects heart 
and soul you can offer a few suggestions 
that will make the whole experience far 


happier and more worthwhile than it could 


be without you. The teacher must learn 
to find that happy balance that exercises 
the initiative of her boys and girls, and 
helps them learn to do by doing, and at 
the same time provokes a_ stimulating 
worthwhile experience, an experience that 
results in social, mental and physical 
growth for every child. 

This balance is not easy to acquire. Sin- 
cere belief in the boys and girls and daily 
patient effort seems, however, to inevitably 
be rewarded. There is one way in which 
the teacher’s participation is essential to 
the success of this work. She must revive 
her play feelings and get into the imagina- 
tive play life of the boys and girls. Some- 
times if the children have gotten an idea 
that school is a rather dull place when 
you simply do what the teacher directs 
you to do, she can only succeed by swing- 
ing the play into action herself. ‘‘Come, 
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PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITIES 


let’s make a train. Put the chairs in a 
row. Where can we get a bell? Who will 
sell tickets? How can we fix a dining 
ear? Who can sell ‘Apples, Oranges and 
Magazines’?’’ All this with great en- 
thusiasm. Those of us who have had the 
joy of getting a group of children into 
play that they loved and were soon help- 
ing to manage know that this can be done. 

To finally sum up, may I say the ae- 
tivity program demands that subject mat- 
ter, knowledge, ideas, new concepts are 
pouring into the lives of the boys and 
girls concerned? These come by means of 
excursions, pictures, objects, conversation, 
talks, stories and poems. But ideas must 
come if anything live is to happen. Chil- 
dren should add new concepts to their 
mental equipment every day. There are 
many common, ordinary, everyday pieces 
of information that boys and girls in the 
later elementary grades lack which might 
easily have been part of play and work 
experiences in the lower grades. Why, for 
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example, could not every kindergarten or 
first grade child get to know what a quart 
is through his excursions to dairies, farms 
and stores and his play with these things? 
I am at present engaged in building up a 
list of concepts that boys and girls should 
gain as the natural result of this activities 
work. 

The activity program demands that the 
materials and tools to carry out the ideas, 
and purposes that may develop in the 
children’s minds are in the room,—if they 
are not the idea has lost its foree by the 
time they can be obtained, and of course, 
needless to say, activity work cannot go on 
without the essentials with which to bé 
active. 

The activity program demands that a 
teacher with imagination and ability to 
sincerely participate in a child’s play life 
enter into his activities as a participator 
who knows how he ought to grow and can 
do her part wisely in assisting that 
growth. 








As a part of the biennial convention of the American Association of University Women to 
be held in Boston, April eighth to eleventh, the following, among others, will present papers as 
a basis for leading discussion in their different fields: Dr. George D. Stoddard, Director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, “Research in Early Behavior Manifestations”; Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Associate Professor of Principles of Education, Ohio State University, “The Present 
Status of the Progressive Elementary School.” The American Association of University 
Women extends to all interested a cordial invitation to attend. 
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PROGRAM OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


at the 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


PARTICIPATING GROUPS: 
National Association for Nursery Education, 
Chairman, Lois Hayden Meek, Child Development Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
National Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Training Teachers, 
Chairman, Margaret Cook Holmes, President, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Council of Primary Education, 
Chairman, Julia Letheld Hahn, Director of Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, San Francisco, Calif. 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, Feb. 23, 2:15 P. M. 


Joint Session with Group X of Department of Superintendence. 
Presipinc: Julia Letheld Hahn. 
Toric: The Training of Teachers for a Progressive Educational Program. 
Speakers: Dr. Charles Judd, Chicago University (25 minutes). 
Dr. Jesse Newlon, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University (25 minutes). 
Dr. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa (25 minutes). 
Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(25 minutes). 
10 minute discussions by: 
Prof. Patty S. Hill, Lower Primary Dept., Teachers College. 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, State Dept. of Education, New York. 
Dr. Threlkeld, Supt. of Schools, Denver. 
(Another to be added later) 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, 10 A. M., Book-Cadillac Hotel 


Annual Business Meeting of National Council of Primary Education. 


THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, 12:30 P. M., Book-Cadillac Hotel 


Luncheon Meeting 
PrEsIDING: Margaret Cook Holmes. 
Toric: Art in the School for the Young Child. 


Speakers: Mrs. Florence Cane, Director of Art, Westchester County 
Center, White Plains, N.Y.; Walden School, New York City. 
Winifred Harley, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
Rebecea Coffin, Lineoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Reading Made a Vital Activity 


Extca M. SHEARER 
Director of Elementary Education 


RutH BEERY 
First Grade Demonstration Teacher, Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


rank and file of little children enter- 
ing first grade have an impelling de- 
sire to learn to read. Why is this? Is it 
because tradition 
has established 
reading as one of 
the fundamental 
activities of this 
period? Is it be- 
eause little chil- 
dren wish to be 
able to do what 
they see older 
members of the 
family doing? 
Have these tiny 
tots come to re- 
alize that this 
power will give 
them command of 
the delightful 
stories that are 
found in_ books, 
or are they 
merely so respon- 
sive to suggestiun 
that when the 
teacher _ says, 
“Come, let us 
read,’’ they are 
fred with en- 
thusiasm for the task? Perhaps the great- 
est educational sage cannot answer these 
questions with absolute assurance, but the 
fact remains that year after year brings us 
this vast army of little children always 
possessed with this same desire to learn to 
read. 
Our task, then, is not concerned so much 
with creating an eagerness to read as with 
meeting that eagerness by supplying the 


[’ is a well known fact that the great 





THE CHILDREN’S OWN STORY BOOK 


most appropriate materials so that, from 
the very first, the child may form the 
most desirable attitudes toward the read- 
ing process. How important it is that he 
should think of 
symbols and 
meaning as being 
inseparable. How 
necessary that 
the reading act 
should stimulate 
his thinking and 
reasoning powers. 
How .§ desirable 
that he should 
look upon read- 
ing as a guide to 
his immediate ac- 
tion. 

These consid- 
erations have 
much _ bearing 
upon the present 
day emphasis 
given to so-called 
experience read- 
ing. Lest some of 
the readers of 
CHILDHOOD Epv- 
CATION may not 
as yet fully un- 
derstand what is 
meant by ‘‘experience reading,’’ the fol- 
lowing account of a series of lessons enjoyed 
by the 1A children in Miss Beery’s room, 
Roosevelt School, Long Beach, California, 
is given. 

The children had spent a pleasant hour 
visiting a local pet shop. Among the vari- 
ous animals that delighted them were 
some guinea pigs. They looked at them 
and played with them, but little did they 
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suspect that within a few days one of 
these guinea pigs would come to make his 
home with them. 


One morning the following surprise rid- 
dle appeared in printed form on the bul- 
letin board: 


There is something in the box on the 
table. It is little and has tiny ears. It has 
four feet. It is black and white. It likes to 
eat lettuce. Can you guess what it is? 

The children were able to decipher 
enough of the riddle that they were fired 
with curiosity about those symbols neces- 
sary to reveal the complete meaning. By 
helping one another they finally were able 
to read the riddle in its entirety. 


Naturally their attention turned to the 


box on the table and various guesses re- 
garding the contents followed. Guesses not 





SPOTTY IN HIS NEW HOME 


conforming to the description given in the 
riddle were promptly checked by calling 
the child’s attention to the reading ma- 
terial. At last the cover was removed 
from the box and those children who had 





associated the description given in the 
riddle with the pet seen in the store were 
overcome with joy. 

When the children realized that the 
guinea pig had come to live with them, 
they promptly assumed responsibility for 
naming him and after much discussion 
agreed that he should be called Spotty, 

Likewise assuming responsibility for hig 
eare, the children sought information re- 
garding how often he should be fed and 
of what his diet should consist. 

Presently the bulletin board yielded the 
desired information. Two notices appeared 
as follows: 


Spotty’s Breakfast 


For breakfast Spotty may have bread and 
milk squeezed almost dry. It must be put 
in a clean dish. He may have some green 


gtass, too. 


Spotty’s Lunch 
Spotty may have green food for lunch. 
He may have lettuce, carrot tops and green 


grass. 
When forty little children all love a pet 
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equally well, they all want to serve that 
pet, and so very shortly it became neces- 
sary to divide the honors and to assign 
the daily duties. Below is given one of 
the typical notices copied from the bulle- 
tin board. 


in arriving at still others. The motive was 
so strong that nothing could daunt them 
in their determination to read the notices. 

Accounts of experiences in which Spotty 


featured were composed by the children, 
recorded by the teacher and later printed 





ONE OF THE FAVORITE STORIES 


You may give Spotty his lunch today, 

John. You will find lettuce and carrot tops 

in his cupboard. You may give him some 

green grass, too. 

You may clean Spotty’s pen today, Lewis. 

It is true that some of these words were 
not as yet in the reading vocabularies of 
John and Lewis, but the eagerness of 
these boys to grasp fully the privileges 
which were theirs prompted them to utilize 
every available means of deciphering the 
instructions. They used the context as a 
elue to certain unfamiliar words, they 
combined known sounds in others, and 
they enlisted the help of their classmates 


in a large manila paper book to be read 
and re-read with ever increasing interest 
by the children. The cover was decorated 
with a picture of Spotty sketched by an 
interested parent and presented to the 
children, but the stories that comprised 
the book were illustrated by the children 
themselves. 

Few teachers who have not introduced 
reading of this type to accompany and 
supplement reading from books can appre- 
ciate how much it contributes toward the 
establishment of desirable reading habits 
and attitudes. 
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. The Kindergarten and Parental Education* 


Mary CHAPLIN SHUTE 


Professor of Kindergarten Education, Teachers’ College, City of Boston 


tional problems of the first quarter 

of this great century has centered 
around the rediscovery of the preschool 
child—his needs and possibilities. He has 
been studied, written about, analyzed, 
broadcasted, and placed in the limelight, 
until it is a wonder that he can still be— 
as he undoubtedly is in many ways—an 
unsolved mystery! So much ‘‘centre 
stage’’ has not seemed to hurt him. On 
the contrary, it is meeting his needs as 
never before; but it may not be bad for 
him that the latest absorbing interest in 
education is at least considering him from 
a somewhat different angle. 

Ask any educator what is ‘‘on the map’’ 
today, and one of the first topics he will 
mention is ‘‘‘adult education.’’ Many 
things have undoubtedly led to this em- 
phasis; for example, the degree of adult 
illiteracy revealed by the intelligence tests 
given to our drafted men in 1917-18; the 
need of training for the use of the con- 
stantly increasing leisure time of our 
adult population; and the growing indi- 
vidual eagerness for some form of second- 
ary education, as evidenced by the phe- 
nomenal growth of high school attendance 
in recent years. All these are recognized 
factors in the present emphasis on adult 
education. However, it is doubtful if any 
one of them begins to be as significant as 
the simple fact that the intensive study 
of preschool children, to which this last 
quarter century was largely given, re- 
vealed overwhelmingly the impossibility of 
developing children rightly unless you 
could first develop the parents! 

Whether one stresses the influence of 

* Miss Shute’s article is one section of the report on 
parent education which the Committee of Nineteen is 
reparing. Kindergartners were pioneers in this field. 

iss Shute tells of early work in Boston. The final 
bulletin of the committee will include similar reports 
from other sections of the country. 


Lucy WHEELOCK, Chairman 
Committee of Nineteen 


Or of the most absorbing educa- 


heredity, or puts her emphasis on what 
environment can do, or more sensibly 
recognizes the indispensable and inevitable 
contribution of each to the building of the 
child, parents are the supreme contribu- 
tors, for good or for ill, to both these edu- 
cational factors. And so we find that the 
intelligent study of little children led in- 
evitably to the study of parents in rela- 
tion to children, and that to the over- 
whelming need of parental education. 

While to many people this emphasis on 
the need of training and preparation for 
the great responsibilities of parenthood 
still seems uncalled for, they are largely 
the type that says, ‘‘My parents were 
never trained, and look at me!’’ quite un- 
conscious that the requested look is likely 
to confirm the average observer’s belief 
in the wisdom of more training for par- 
ents rather than less. The more thought- 
ful among us, especially those who are 
themselves parents or clinic workers or 
teachers, see all too clearly that the prob- 
lems of childhood cannot be solved except 
through the better training of those who 
furnish not only the gifts of heredity, but 
also largely those of environment, the par- 
ents. 

THE TERM “PARENTAL EDUCATION” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss in detail the need for this new 
trend in education; rather, it takes that 
trend for granted as admitted by all who 
really understand present educational 
needs, and seeks only to give credit where 
credit is due, and to establish one detail 
of that ‘‘historical background’’ which # 
needed to show any modern trend as hav 
ing a well-rooted and permanent rather 
than a sporadic and hence ephemeral 
growth. The term ‘‘parental education” 
is new, but the idea is not, though it has 
never before received the needed emphasis 
which it is getting today. It would 
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fascinating to trace its growth from Solo- 
mon’s parental injunction, ‘‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go,’’ through 
_ Paul’s ‘‘Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
# dren to wrath,’’ and the contributions of 
' Quintilian, Comenius, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and others, up to the latest 
pronouncements of such experts as Gesell 
and Blanton; but that, too, is outside our 
present purpose. 

THE KINDERGARTEN AND PARENTAL 

EDUCATION 

All these individuals and the educa- 
tional movements they initiated or repre- 
sent have received and will continue to re- 
ceive their merited recognition. The main 
purpose here is to show the part played 
in this great movement by the Kinder- 
garten, which for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been concerning itself not only 
with the three to six year old children 
but with their parents as well; for, from 
the earliest years of her work the kinder- 
gartner has realized the supreme part the 
parents play in the molding of childhood, 
and has worked through various channels 
to educate them for their task. 

The very immaturity of the kinder- 
garten children has meant that the par- 
ents have accompanied them to school, 
sometimes only at the opening of the year, 
sometimes daily throughout the year. This 
has brought a close contact with the par- 
ents not possible in any other grade, and 
the kindergartner has been quick to take 
advantage of it to suggest such details as 
eare of Tommy’s chronic head colds or the 
treatment of Susan’s bursts of temper. 
Adenoids and temper tantrums may have 
been unknown terms to our early workers, 
but the problems existed and were recog- 
nized, and again and again were helped, 
even though the case-method was still to 
be created ! 


Again, in its early years the kinder- 
garten had to seek its children, because the 
public looked askance at the idea of edu- 
cating four year olds. So, the kinder- 
gartner, whether in private or public 
work, was naturally led into the homes of 
her neighborhood in search of recruits for 
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lems was unheard of. 
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the then ‘‘new education’’; and once in- 
side the home, as few teachers had been 
before, she again was quick to follow up 
her opportunity and call again and again, 
until Home Visiting became an accepted, 
even a required, part of her program. 


Still another feature of those early 
years led naturally to this phase of the 
work, and that was the sense of being 
committed to a great cause which charac- 
terized the work of our pioneer kinder- 
gartners. They represented the first great 
emphasis on the _ child-to-be-developed 
rather than the  subject-matter-to-be- 
taught, and many of them were aflame 
with the ardor that comes only to those 
who see a great truth and long to share 
it. What more natural, then, that hand in 
hand with the visits in the homes should 
have come the idea of getting the mothers 
together in little groups to explain this 
new and revolutionary type of education, 
and to talk of the problems in the de- 
velopment of the little children common 
to mother and teacher alike? And the 
Mothers’ Meetings, forerunners of Moth- 
ers’ Congresses, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and the Parental Education De- 
partments of our great universities, were 
born—born because young women who 
loved little children and longed to serve 
them saw the futility of trying to train 
them apart from their parents! 

Much of this early work was frankly ex- 
perimental; some of it was blundering; 
none of it was scientific, as we regard such 
work today; but it was intensely earnest, 
characterized by a selfless desire to serve 
which is not always true of more scien- 
tific experiments, and merits all the recog- 
nition which should always be accorded 
to the beginnings, without which the 
ordered and scientific present could never 
have existed ! 

Incidentally, it is well to remember that 
science in any form was just coming into 
its own when kindergartens were being 
established in America, and that the ap- , 
plication of scientific modes of working to 
such matters as education and social prob- 
No, it was not 
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acience, but the inborn love of childhood 
and the inspiration of a great new truth 
in education—the right of each individual 
to the best possible development—that led 
those early workers to give so generously 
of time and strength to the Home Visiting 
and Mothers’ Meetings, through which by 
a ‘‘leap of intuition’’ they saw a supreme 
chance of serving their children. 


GROWTH OF KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT 
Every section of the country which has 
seen the growth of the kindergarten move- 
ment, rather than its late acceptance, full- 
fledged, has seen also the growth of these 
forms of parental education. They have 
their records of honorable development to 
contribute. Here we speak only of what 
has been done in one of the acknowledged 
centers of the work, Boston, where organ- 
ized kindergarten work began in 1878, 
under the financing of that far-sighted 
and generous woman, Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw, to be incorporated in the public 
school system just ten years later. 
Unaware in those earliest years of the 
interest that would later on center in all 
our beginnings, so litt!c record was kept 


of the work that we cannot be sure 


whether these two phases of parental edu- 
cation were fully developed at once or 
not; however, kindergartners of over 
forty years’ experience recall them as 
already so well established when they came 
into the work that there seems little doubt 
that they were organized very promptly. 
Certainly, for considerably over thirty 
years they have been not only a well- 
recognized but an expected part of the 
kindergartner’s work. 

PARENTAL EDUCATION IN BOSTON 

KINDERGARTENS 

Boston kindergartens were not placed on 
the two-session basis until 1924; in fact, 
some 76 of our total of 176 kindergartens 
are still one-session, indicating that 164 
kindergartners are still free to use their 
afternoons for mothers’ work, a thing no 
. longer true in any other equally large city 
in the United States. This of course has 


had a large influence on the success of the 
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work; for every one recognizes that a 
teacher who has taught two sessions, espe- 
cially where she teaches a different group 
of children in each session as is the case 
in the kindergarten, has little vitality left 
for calling or conducting mothers’ meet- 
ings. 

There are no requirements as to num- 
bers of calls, but one session teachers call 
on every. family several times yearly, with 
additional calls in case of illness or prob- 
lems connected with the individual child, 
and hold eight Mothers’ Meetings, one of 
which is the Christmas Party. The two- 
session teachers try to call in each home 
twice a year, and hold three Mothers’ 
Meetings yearly, one of which, as in the 
other case, is the festivity at Christmas. 
Where two teachers run the two sessions 
together it has been found a good plan 
for them to use one afternoon a week for 
calling, A taking charge of the children 
one week while B calls, reversing the 
arrangement the next week. Where a 
teacher runs both sessions without assis- 
tance, the calling is necessarily curtailed 
as indicated above. 


Of course, all these figures are sug- 
gested standards rather than rigid require- 
ments. In some cases good reasons are 
accepted for rather less than the suggested 
amount of work of this type, but in even 
more the standards are exceeded by those 
who gladly go ‘‘the second mile.’’ The 
latest figures, those for the school year 
1929-30, show a total of 17,393 calls and 
900 meetings held, a most significant piece 
of educational and social work. 


For the sake of more detailed and valu- 
able information than can be gleaned from 
the bare bones of statistics, a brief ques- 
tionnaire was sent in the spring of 1930 
to some twenty-five Boston kindergartners, 
selected for their type of neighborhood, 
years of experience and types of work 
earried on; and while it is recognized 
that a sampling of this sort is hardly the 
basis for scientific conclusions, it gives a 
very fair idea of the work as carried on 
in a large city system today. The rest 
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of the paper is based on the findings of 
this questionnaire, and quotations from 
the twenty-one replies received will be 
used freely. 

The first question asked for information 
as to the type of mothers worked with, to 
be answered in terms of nationality, eco- 
nomic status and amount of education, 
and the answers indicate that the city has 
been pretty well ‘‘sampled’’ after all; for 
Boston in this three-hundreth year of its 
eareer is no longer a Puritan city but the 
home of many thousands of foreign birth 
or blood. Out of the twenty-one: answers 
to this question, eight report largely Irish 
or Irish-American mothers; six, Italian; 
five Jewish; five, original American stock ; 
three have a majority of Greek; two of 
Negro; two of Scandinavian; while one 
each have a number of Polish, Chinese, 
Belgian, Finnish, Armenian, Scotch, Ger- 
man, English, Portuguese and Lithuanian 
—seventeen racial stocks in all. One 
teacher reports thirteen different nationali- 
ties in her kindergarten at one time; and 
wherever a group is preponderantly of one 
stock, it is pretty sure to be a foreign one! 

The economic status ranges from ‘‘very 
poor’’ to ‘‘very comfortable, owning cars 
and radios,’’ with the majority rather be- 
low the middle line—though this is not a 
very accurate judgment, as the variation 
in the use of terms makes that impossible. 
As would be expected, the educational 
status follows pretty well the economic 
status, though the fact that it runs some- 
what higher may argue well for the avail- 
ability of free education for the economi- 
cally lower groups. Seven teachers have 
dealt largely with mothers who are illite- 
rate or nearly so; three with those who 
read and write in their native tongue, but 
are seriously handicapped in English; five 
with those having a grade school educa- 
tion ; six with those having gone somewhat 
further than the grade school, even 
through the high school. 

In general, this indicates a wide range 
of possibilities, from the work with for- 
eign-born mothers, hardly able to under- 


stand what the kindergartner says to 
them, to mothers of native American 
stock, well educated and capable, as we 
shall see, of organizing and carrying on 
work comparable with many of our good 
Women’s Clubs. 

The second question would be reframed 
if asked again, for it required an opinion 
as to which has brouglit the best results, 
the calling in the homes or the mothers’ 
meetings, and as one kindergartner said, 
‘*T find it difficult to tell which has given 
most, as both have given much.’’ In fact, 
eight answers indicate the recognition that 
each type of work is individual enough to 
bring its own definite rewards; but while 
one feels the mothers’ meetings to be most 
satisfactory, a full dozen cast their vote 
for the home visiting. The main reasons 
for this preponderance seem to be that 
it is more intimate, as the kindergartner 
sees the individual mother, and often 
alone; that it reaches everyone, while 
many mothers do not come out to the 
meetings; that the foreign mothers ap- 
preciate a call, though communication may 
have to be largely confined to smiles and 
gestures, while they get little from a meet- 
ing and are shy about coming; and that 
on the whole, it is easier to handle than a 
group meeting involving many people, 
with frequently several phases to be suc- 
cessfully negotiated, such as business, a 
lecture and the serving of refreshments. 


One kindergartner frankly says, ‘‘I get 
my best results from calling. I am better 
adapted to it and I like it.’’ Another 
sums up well in this way, ‘‘The school 
benefits most as to attendance and coopera- 
tion by the calling. The teacher gains her 
knowledge of the children and their home 
conditions in this way. The mothers gain 
socially, educationally and in community 
interest through the meetings.’’ Still an- 
other says, ‘‘Each has its advantage. I 
think the meetings furnish opportunity for 
the mothers to exchange ideas, to see the 
children at work, to know the school sys- 
tem better, and to enjoy the social experi- 
ence. The visiting gives the kindergartner 
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a closer contact with the individual 
mother, a chance to become acquainted 
with the younger children (so soon to be 
in kindergarten), and a better idea of the 
environment in which the child spends so 
much of his time.’’ 

One, with wide experience in a Jewish 
district, writes, ‘‘When once you have 
broken bread with your Jewish family 
you are lifelong friends;’’ and another, 
from her experience with a mixed group 
of foreigners, writes, ‘‘My mothers are 
largely illiterate, but they are all co- 
operative and amazingly interested in the 
children and the school. The bond made 
by the love of the child has opened doors 
no meeting could unlock. I feel the whole 
atmosphere of the kindergarten is sancti- 
fied by home visiting.’’ 

The third question read as follows: 
‘‘What have been your most successful 
types of meetings? Please give any in- 
formation you can regarding the best 
topics, forms of entertainment, types of 
speakers, work done together, etc. Your 
suggestions may be of great help to 
younger kindergartners who are just start- 
ing this type of work.’’ It was astonish- 
ing to find how almost unanimously the 
kindergartners agreed on the success of 
two types of meetings. One was the meet- 
ing at which either the school physician 
or nurse spoke informally to the mothers 
on the children’s health, a meeting cus- 
tomarily held in the early fall in the hope 
(generally justified) that remedial work 
would be more readily undertaken and 
that better health habits would be in- 
augurated. The other was the meeting in 
which the children took some major part, 
singing songs, playing games, showing 
folk dances, presenting selections by the 
rhythmic orchestra or giving a simple 
play. To see their own children ‘‘per- 
form,’’ no matter how simple the per- 
formance may be, is to the mothers a more 
thrilling experience than any movie or 
theatre could possibly afford. 

A few teachers wrote of finding simple 
conferences or round-table discussions, 
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generally on problems of child-training, 
most satisfactory, while a few others had 
had special success with social meetings at 
which the mothers provided the entertain- 
ment. Three details frequently referred 
to as contributing to the success of any 
type of meeting were the use of attractive 
invitations, the serving of simple refresh- 
ments, and the placing responsibility on 
the mothers themselves for some part of 
the conduct of the meeting. This latter 
ranged all the way from taking turns in 
making the tea and providing the cake to 
organizing and planning the meeting in 
full detail by a group of Club officers. 

It ought to be added that the replies 
showed a tendency to estimate the success 
of a meeting by the number in attendance, 
a thing we are all too prone to do, while 
closer following up of the matter might 
often show that smaller meetings yielded 
the best results in terms of the mothers’ 
deepened understanding of children’s 
rights and needs. 


TOPICS FOR PARENT MEETINGS 

In the hope of helping some less ex- 
perienced kindergartners, some of the spe- 
cific suggestions are here quoted. 

For Topics: Health; Values of the Kin- 
dergarten; Values of Story-telling; Kin- 
dergarten Procedure; Reasonable Punish- 
ments; Kindness to Animals; Home Gar- 
dens; Children’s Books; Habit Training; 
Safety Measures; Food for Children; 
Problem Children and Relation of Parents 
to Children. 

Some of these talks are given by the 
kindergartner, others by the school physi- 
cian, the school or district nurse, the 
master of the district, the kindergarten 
directors, settlement workers, habit clinie 
(mental hygiene) workers, college stu- 
dents following special courses such as 
dietetics, and occasionally demonstrators 
from stores or factories. Frequently, one 
meeting a year is held in the evening that 
the fathers may be present. 

The entertainments offer rather less 
variety, perhaps: simple entertainments 
by the children as previously listed ; musi¢ 
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and readings by the mothers themselves 
or by outside friends (students at the 
Music and Dramatie Schools of the city 
are generous in this respect); parties 
specially suited to the spirit of the vari- 
ous holidays—Hallowe’en, Washington’s 
Birthday, May Day, etc.; an afternoon of 
simple games, especially those of the ice- 
breaker variety such as Going to Jeru- 


salem, Hunt the Thimble, Potato Race, . 


Peanut Hunt, ete. One or two report 
sales or bridge parties as the best way of 
raising money for various kindergarten 
needs. 

A number of especially interesting meet- 
ings hardly lend themselves to any form 
of classification, and so call for rather 
fuller description. One teacher of many 
years of unusually successful social work 
writes of weekly sewing meetings to which 
her mothers brought old garments, al- 
ready ripped and cleaned, which with the 
help of the kindergartners and sewing 
teacher were transformed into small 
trousers and frocks. In one case, a timely 
gift of attractive print goods, made into 
pretty school dresses for two girls in their 
early teens, changed them from self-con- 
scious children, unhappy over shabby 
clothes, into eager participants in the 
work of their class. 

The teacher of ‘‘thirteen nationalities 
in one year’’ writes as follows: ‘‘Our 
Washington’s Birthday celebration is al- 
ways an evident success. From the mo- 
ment the children come marching in to 
the end of our simple program the moth- 
ers follow the proceedings with absorbed 
interest. They catch not only the purpose 
but the spirit of it all, and join in Amer- 
ica at the close with genuine enthusiasm. 
One teacher asks the master of the school 
to address the mothers each year, suggest- 
ing that it does quite as much for the for- 
mer as for the latter. Another has been 
especially successful in interesting her 
group in doing things with their hands 
—‘We followed our district nurse’s talk 
by making bandages and compresses for 
her to use, and later on made two dozen 


bunny bean bags to send to the hospital 
with the boxes our children pack each 
Christmas for the Red Cross.’’ In many 
cases the mothers are invited to be present 
during the medical inspection or during 
the Schick test, which, of course, gives 
especially good opportunity for questions 
and advice. Several teachers find nothing 
so satisfactory as having the mothers pres- 
ent at a regular morning or afternoon 
session. They understand from this dem- 
onstration, far better than from any talk, 
what the kindergarten is really doing for 
their children, and their astonishment at 
the children’s obedience, business, co- 
operative spirit and joy, and the kinder- 
gartner’s patience, enthusiasm and tact is 
telling commentary on what is being 
done! 


“AT HOME WEEK” 

As a modification of this, one teacher 
had an ‘‘At Home Week”’ in May, each 
mother receiving a program for the week 
so that she might select her own time for 
coming. The regular procedure was car- 
ried on, and a few moments were found 
each day to talk over with each mother 
her child’s Progress Sheet that she might 
better understand the kindergartner’s 
purposes and standards. Occasionally, 
children from older grades entertain with 
some more elaborate presentation than is 
possible to the kindergarten group. At 
one time the first-grade teacher was in- 
vited to eplain the new methods of teach- 
ing reading—an excellent antidote to the 
futile maternal cramming of the alphabet 
into four-year olds as a preparation for 
entrance on their scholastic career! Sev- 
eral teachers show the mothers how to 
make toys from waste materials. Often, 
exhibits of good toys and books for kin- 
dergarten children are on display. In 
two cases a ‘‘Patri Afternoon’’ proved 
helpful. Several of his valuable discus- 
sions, appearing daily in a Boston news- 
paper, were read and talked over, and the 
mothers were given a number to take 
home. 

One teacher read her mothers an origi- 
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nal story, ‘‘A Mother’s Day,’’ stopping, 
as the problems appeared of getting Mar- 
garet to eat spinach and Jack to wipe his 
shoes on the mat, to discuss the wisest 
lines of attack. One very successful en- 
tertainment staged by a group of mothers 
called for ‘‘something from each one.’’ 
So, one sang; another recited; another 
read a story; a fourth showed a beautiful 
piece of embroidery she had finished re- 
cently; and a fifth gave a favorite cook- 
ing recipe which was welcomed by all. 
FOREIGN SPEAKING MOTHERS 

All recognized the greater difficulties 
met where the group is largely non-Eng- 
lish speaking. With such, the entertain- 
ments by the children, the simple hand- 
work, cooking or sewing demonstrations, 
the games ‘‘which bring a laugh,’’ all 
prove successful. One teacher of many 
years’ experience with Italian mothers 
said, ‘‘They do not find a speaker very 
helpful, but they do like to come together 
in the room where their children spend so 
many happy hours, to see the pictures, 
hear some music and receive friendly 
greetings from the teachers.’’ One year a 
teacher with a mixed racial group got 
each to offer some special contribution to 
the pleasure of all. The Russian mothers 
brought their beautiful brass to show, the 
Armenian mothers their laces and em- 
broideries, and the Negro group cooked 
and served a delicious luncheon, after 
which the barriers were down! 

A teacher in a similar district writes, 
‘‘The greatest gain from our meetings 
seems to be that which comes from women 
of different nationalities meeting and 
working together. We take great pride 
in overcoming race prejudice.’’ 

In the majority of cases the meeting is 
called, planned for and conducted by the 
kindergartner, much as she might invite 
a group of friends to her own home for a 
conference or a social afternoon, and 
great pains is taken to make the kinder- 
garten specially homelike and attractive, 
to send out pretty invitations (most often 
made by the children), to serve the re- 
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freshments daintily, and to make the 
whole affair delightful as well as educa- 
tional. Many a mother finds it her most 
delightful recreation, and to some it is 
the only relief from the monotony of re- 
stricted tenement house living, and ig 
keenly anticipated from month to month. 

Six of the reporting kindergartners, 
however, have helped their groups or- 
ganize into clubs, the mothers in some 
eases filling all the regular offices and 
making all plans themselves, though the 
meetings are held in the kindergarten 
room; while in other cases the kinder- 
gartner holds an important office or is 
made ‘‘ Associate Manager.’’ Where the 
mothers have had sufficient training to 
initiate or accept such a plan as this, it 
is, of course, far more developing than 
for them to sit always as passive listen- 
ers; but not every group could wisely be 
so organized. 

One of the clubs was organized thirty 
years ago and bears the name of its well- 
loved founder, no longer teaching. It 
numbers over one hundred members, and 
averages about seventy present with per- 
fect attendance for about one-fourth of 
these at the monthly meetings. One mem- 
ber has the proud record of perfect at- 
tendance for nineteen years! It does not 
take much imagination to picture what it 
must have meant to that school and com- 
munity to have such a group of women at 
work in their midst for over a quarter of 
a century! In the days of this club’s 
founding, Boston women had no voting 
right save for the School Committee, it 
being graciously conceded that they might 
presumably be safely allowed that one 
privilege as it so closely affected their 
children. It is interesting, therefore, to 
find that the founder laid great emphasis 
on this responsibility, took her group of 
parents to register (many of whom have 
not missed an election since), and many 
took an active part in the final effort for 
full suffrage for women. 

Another elub in a good suburban dis 
trict lists such topics for its meetings a 
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these: Housing Problems in Boston, An 
Ideal Playground, The Kellogg Pact, The 
Use of Left-Overs, Children’s Camps, and 
The Relation of Parents to the School, 
topics which could hardly help building 
better homes and neighborhoods. 

One club in a district divided between 
Italian and American-born women reports 
a cooking demonstration by the Italians, 
with giving of recipes, followed by one 
from the American women—a most happy 
exchange of courtesies. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

A frequent feature where clubs have 
been organized is the growing urge to- 
wards social service, beginning often with 
temporary relief for some one in their 
own neighborhood or group, but generally 
widening in scope as the years go on. Such 
forms of service as ‘‘An auto load of 
Thanksgiving supplies sent to the Family 
Welfare,’’ ‘‘Warning sign placed near 
school,’’? ‘‘Red Cross contributions,’’ 
‘‘Wood and coal for a poor family,’’ ‘‘Com- 
mittee on better movies,’’ ‘‘ A clean-up cam- 
paign’’ are among the activities reported, 
but back of these terse items the thought- 
ful reader sees dozens of women led to 
think of the needs of others, women who 
in many cases would have had this im- 
pulse awakened by no other agency! 

One especially valuable feature of the 
Club plan lies in the fact that mothers 
who join at the time of having a four or 
five year old in the kindergarten continue 
their membership and interest long after 
the child has moved on into and through 
the grades and even the high school. This 
often means that topics touching on the 
problems of these later years find their 
place on the club program, and the 
mother continues in a far closer relation 
to her child’s school career than is usually 
the case; for it is one of the saddest fea- 
tures of our more formal higher grades 
that parents and teachers seldom confer 
except over Jim’s bad behavior or Jean’s 
poor French! This, of course, is not true 
where there are active Parent-Teacher 
Associations, but they can seldom foster 


such intimate acquaintance and helpful 
friendships as grow up in these smaller, 
more homogeneous groups. 

It is hoped that the values of these two 
types of work, so long known as Home 
Visiting and Mothers’ Meetings, have been 
increasingly obvious as this report has 
progressed, yet it may be well to add a 
few of the items mentioned by the moth- 
ers themselves in some informal papers 
prepared for the Kindergarten Directors 
a few years ago. One mother writes, 
‘‘Our Club means a broader view of our 
community and cooperation on the part 
of all to relieve suffering and to improve 
surroundings. . . . Those of us who have 
worked on our Relief Committee have a 
deeper appreciation of our own homes, a 
greater content in what we have and 
share.’’ Another says, ‘‘Our Club has 
stimulated a keener interest in the school, 
its equipment, the playground and teach- 
ers. I have visited the kindergarten and 
become acquainted with the teachers and 
children. This has led my boy to tell me 
much more of what happens at school. 
The lectures have been a great help and 
the social side has meant quite as much. 
We all benefit from the break in the 
monotony of housekeeping.’’ A _ third 
strikes this interesting note: ‘‘The lec- 
tures I have heard would never have 
reached me, with household cares and 
children to consider, had they not been 
held in the school room, where all are 
on an equal footing, and had I not known 
that unlimited time and care had been 
spent to procure for us the best speakers 
possible. The master has cooperated with 
us and has won the admiration and re- 
spect of every citizen in our district.’’ 

Another writes, ‘‘When I go into the 
kindergarten rooms at one of our meet- 
ings I feel as if I were calling at the home 
of a friend’’; and another, ‘‘When I get 
tired and nervous I come to kindergarten 
so I can go home and be patient.’’ And 
one more, ‘‘Matthew Arnold once said, 
‘If ever the world sees a time when 
women shall come together purely and 
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simply for the benefit and good of man- 
kind, it will be a power such as the world 
has never known,’ and we feel that, in a 
small way, our Club reflects a little of this 
power in our neighborhood.”’ 

To this list, the experienced kinder- 
gartners among us could add many a 
point. They know, as no one else does, the 
new light thrown on the child’s problems 
when mother and teacher work together ; 
the growing power of the untrained 
mother to meet situations more as the 
trained kindergartner does; the infinite 
chances for friendly service—recommend- 
ing a child to the fresh-air class; finding 
employment for an older girl in the 
family ; seeing that a small neighbor gets 
needed surgical care; conducting Ameri- 
canization classes; lending books and 
magazines ; letter-writing and legal aid for 
bewildered foreigners, and endless other 
things, both large and small; widened 
horizons for mothers too busy to find their 
own means of widening them; and closer 
ties between homes and school through- 
out a whole community. 

One personal experience recorded by a 
kindergartner of forty years of teaching 
will, perhaps, give us a type of the serv- 
ice rendered by our teachers many hun- 
dreds of times in the years in which this 
work has been going on, work whose in- 
fluence in the aggregate is absolutely be- 
yond measure! ‘‘I remember well,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘calling on a Russian family with 
six children who had been in this country 
about five years. The father happened 
to be at home, and was very cordial and 
talkative. He took me into the best 
room, told me about his wonderful daugh- 
ter of sixteen and how she was earning, 
and talked of many things. Finally, I 
asked him where his wife was, and he 
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then took me into the kitchen where a 


most downtrodden, sad, heavy-eyed woman 
sat at a table doing absolutely nothing. 
He waved his hand in her direction, but 
there was no introduction. I explained 
that I wanted her to come to a meeting 
at the kindergarten, but he did not even 
take the trouble to translate the message, 
merely assuring me that she never went 
anywhere. However, I finally persuaded 
her, through the children, to attend. , The 
change in that woman in the next months 
was marvelous! She brightened up, 
learned English with the inborn Russian 
facility for languages, acquired some suit- 
able clothes to appear in, and even at- 
tended our very fine parents’ meetings 
held in the evening in the grammar school 
hall. Her transformation was like that 
from grub to butterfly!’’ 

THE CONTRIBUTION TO PARENTAL 

EDUCATION 

We grant that these records do not lend 
themselves to scientific measurement, that 
the elaborate terminology of modern edu- 
cational and social work is mainly ‘‘con- 
spicuous by its absence’’; but we main- 
tain that ‘‘he who has ears to hear’’ can- 
not listen to such human testimonies as 
these without marvelling at the contribu- 
tion to Parental Education made in these 
years by the hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
kindergartners who throughout America 
have visited in the homes of their charges 
and gathered together these groups of 
mothers for counsel and inspiration. 

While we welcome all the unquestioned 
help that the newer scientific methods are 
bringing, let us look to it that the simple 
human friendliness and keen desire to 
serve which have so long characterized our 
kindergartners be not lost to the mothers 
and children of our land! 


CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


The Children’s Charter may be obtained attractively printed on 17 by 19 inch art paper 
from the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Interior Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
3 Colors—(like original)—Gold, blue and black 


50c each single copy 
35c¢ each—lots of 10 to 50 mailed in single package 
25¢ each—dquantities over 50 shipped to one address 


2 Colors—Blue and black; Chinese red and black 
25¢ each single copy 


15¢ each—lots of 10 to 50 mailed in single package 
10¢ each—dquantities over 50 shipped to one address 


SMALL FOLDERS 
$1.00 per hundred, any quantity less than 1000 
9.00 per thousand, quantities 1 to 5 thousand 
8.50 per thousand, quantities 5 thousand and over 











The Children’s Charter 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD AS THE FIRST RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 


PLEDGES ITSELF TO THESE AIMS FOR THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
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Four Class Room Units 


ETHEL WALKER HaTcH 


Nebraska 


MEAT MARKET 


HIS project developed as we dis- 
cussed what we could sell on High 
School Day. 

The children made the play material 
and on High School Day they had the real 
materials, chiefly ham sandwiches. The 
printing at the side was done by Fresh- 
man girls, to call attention to the desir- 
able changes in 
thought, feeling and 
conduct. The floor 
had sawdust on it 
and there is a block 
with the knife on 
it. 

GREEN HOUSE 

After a trip over 
the campus—by a 
vote—it was decided 
to build the Green 
House. Each build- 
ing on the campus 
was voted upon. 
The Green House 
was decided upon 
as the one from 
which we could learn 
the most. 

Many trips were 
made to the college 
Green House at va- 
rious times. 

It was built out of orange crates. The 
front entrance looked like a tool shed. The 
roof was made of brown paper painted 
with green tonal tempera. The walls were 
of white print paper. The foundation was 
of grey wrapping paper; crayons were 
used to draw rocks. Paper cylinders were 
painted black with tonal tempera for 
steam pipes. A cheese container was used 
for a clock. Gold fish were in pool inside. 
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Wesleyan University, 





THE BUTCHER SHOP 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


(Here I must tell you that, when we took 
the children over to see the Green House, 
the Biology Department had put a hawk 
in a cage in the Green House. Our children 
would do nothing, until a hawk was made, 
put in a cage, and so we had about three 
days’ work on hawks. After the hawk was 
made and put in the cage, the children 
built the Green House around the hawk.) 

The children 
brought containers, 
soil and seeds—all 
kinds of garden 
seeds. Only a few 
artificial flowers 
were made for the 
Green House. Slips 
of trees and outdoor 
plants were brought 
by the children, lilae 
blossoms, in fact all 
the nature materi 
they could get h 
of. We vlantall 
boxes of wheat, re 
cabbage, tomatoes. — 

There were ) 
rabbits at the end, 














two of our East 
rabbits, made Of 
board and painted” 
with tonal tempera 
At the back of the” 
Green House a pen was made out of lath” 
by the children for our white rabbi r 
real live rabbit. = 
By the side of the Green House is ouk 
library and chairs, made of orange crate” 
painted orange color. The lamp is ome 
assembled at Woolworths and has 
orange shade and base filled with Putmam 
orange dye. The rug is of green linoleum 
When the lamp is lighted, the corner ak 
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ways attracts children. Low book racks 
for our books are near by. 

We noticed this about our Green House: 
The children were so careful around it. 
There was not so much playing as in some 
other projects. They seemed to consider the 
plants, and the Green House as worthy of 
the greatest care and respect. It was a good 
lesson in citizenship. We did not especially 
stress this in the beginning, but all the 
student teachers remarked about the atti- 
tude the children had toward the Green 
House as they worked in it. 

KINDERGARTEN HOUSE 
Library, Bedroom, Kitchen and Bath. 

The house is built of orange crates. 

The roof has lumber across the top, paper 
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and brown paper—painted green with 
tonal tempera. 

The swing is a part of our kindergarten 
equipment, so the house was built to fit 
the swing. The foundation is of print 
paper, painted red. The Yard is of saw- 
dust, dyed green. 

Inside the house is furniture, for each 
room, built by the children. The house ig 
large enough for an adult to go around in it, 

The inside is papered with wall paper 
by the children. 

CAFETERIA 

The play material here is made of salt, 
cornstarch mixture and colored — brown, 
orange, and all colors of food—with colored 
chalk. The milk bottles are made of soap. 
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Adventures in Letters 


ELo1sE RAMSEY 
Assistant Professor of English, Detroit Teachers’ College, Detroit, Michigan 


O much has been said concerning the 
importance of cultivating an appre- 
ciation of literature in early child- 

hood that it seems pertinent to ask this 
question: ‘‘Is appreciation enough?’’ 
Granted that children may greet a lovely 
poem or story with some show of enthusi- 
asm, it does not follow that the statement 
of preference in itself indicates an abiding 
interest in literature. The numerous 
studies of children’s literary choices, how- 
ever useful and suggestive, stop seemingly 
at just this point. Here begins the real 
work of the teacher of literature: helping 
children to discover in their preferences 
that deeper form of interest in Which 
images and patterns of favorite selections 
weave themselves into the web of indi- 
vidual experience. Any practical plan for 
the presentation of literature involves two 
fundamental matters: bringing a variety 
of literature into play with the familiar 
experiences of childhood, and giving chil- 
dren ample time in which to form their 
own store of associations with the poems 
and stories that have entered thus into 
the pattern of experience. Guided in this 
fashion, children may develop bit by bit 
that permanent kind of interest in litera- 
ture which is the foundation of taste. 

It is proposed to describe how this point 
of view as regards the selection and pres- 
entation of literature worked out in actual 
practice with groups of children in the 
kindergarten and first grade of the Marr 
Observation Schéol! at Detroit during a 
recent summer session. The activities of 
the first grade group are recounted in 
some detail, those of the kindergarten 
rather more briefly. 

Since the background of children, no 
matter how meager, furnishes the most 





'This observation school was conducted as a part of 
the cy of the Detroit Teachers College summer ses- 
sion, 6 


dependable starting point for the ae- 
quisition of new experiences, an exhibit 
was assembled in the first grade room with 
the intention of making an adventure in 
letters seem alluring to the children. On 
a low table a toy cat with grey and white 
spots formed a center of interest, sup- 
ported by a doll’s saucer, two little bells, 
and two books, the HERE AND NOW 
STORY BOOK and JOHNNY APPLE- 
SEED AND OTHER POEMS. Cat 
book ends held back the leaves of the 
first named book at the page on which 
begins the story, ‘‘How Spot Found a 
Home.’’ The second book was lying flat 
on the table open at the page on which 
appear the opening lines of ‘‘The Mys- 
terious Cat.’’ Provided the response of 
the children would seem to warrant, the 
teacher had in mind to use this exhibit as 
a means of helping the children to become 
acquainted with the following selections: 


‘‘How Spot Found a Home,’’ from the 
HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK, 

_ by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 

*‘The Mysterious Cat,’’ from JOHNNY 
APPLESEED, by Vachel Lindsay 

‘‘The House Cat,’’ from FOR DAYS 

AND DAYS, by Annette Wynne 

‘*Need,’’ from A LITTLE FRECKLED 

PERSON, by Mary Carolyn Davies 
‘*Pussy Has a Whiskered Face,’’ from 
SING-SONG, by Christina Rosseti 
‘*Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat,’’ and ‘‘I Like 

Little Pussy,’’ from MOTHER 
GOOSE. 

During the opening days of the term 
nothing was said by the teacher to direct 
the attention of the children towards the 
exhibit, or to connect it in their minds 
with the books shown, although several 
members of the group were observed ex- 


amining the objects apparently with much 
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interest. One morning following the rest 
period a beginning was made. The teacher 
sat down beside the table on which the 
exhibit was placed, and began chatting 
very informally with the children as she 
persuaded them to arrange their cushions 
on the floor so that they would be entirely 
comfortable. Here it may be added that 
the surest way to get the quiet attention 
desirable for a literature period is simply 
to invite the children to make themselves 
physically comfortable. The relaxation 
which results helps tremendously in mak- 
ing the atmosphere right for the enjoy- 
ment of fine things. 

When the children were quite at ease, 
the teacher said casually, ‘‘Now we are 
all so quiet and comfortable, it would be 
nice to have a story.’’ They gleefully 
chorused, ‘‘Yes, yes.’’ Without further 
comment the teacher began telling ‘‘How 
Spot Found a Home.’’ In the telling of 
the story its form was preserved letter- 
perfect, so that there was no break in the 
continuity of the pattern and no need for 
awkward reference to the text. The chil- 
dren listened in rapt silence and with 
hardly a movement to the last word. Sat- 
isfaction: glowed in the faces of the chil- 
dren, though there were no oral comments 
or questions. The teacher waited a few 
moments, so that the children might 
realize to the fullest extent the pleasure 
of immediate appreciation. Then the in- 
evitable ‘‘Tell it again’’ came quickly, and 
the entire group slid forward on its 
cushions closer to the story-teller. They 
fairly hung upon every phrase, and some 
of them joined spontaneously in the tell- 
ing at every repetition of the refrain: 


‘“Meow, meow! 
I’ve no place to eat, 
I’ve no place to sleep, 
I’ve only the street! 
Meow, meow, meow!’”’ 


and at the end they all purred softly. 
Without marring the delight of the experi- 
ence with questions or breaking the charm 
of the mood by passing too abruptly to the 
next part of the program the teacher 


picked up the little toy cat and stroked it 
gently before she ventured the suggestion: 
**Perhaps, you would like to hear ‘My 
Kitty’’’. As she repeated the simple 
verses, delighted chuckles testified to the 
satisfaction of the audience. In the course 
of many subsequent repetitions of ‘‘My 
Kitty’’ the children always took turns in 
holding the toy cat during the perform- 
ance. Likewise their interest in the for- 
tunes of Spot held steadily throughout the 
term. The story was asked for again and 
again, and much of the pleasure which it 
gave the children was derived from join- 
ing in with the teacher during the telling 
of favorite parts. 


Very quickly the children associated the 
fascinating literature they had heard with 
the objects shown in the exhibit. They 
watched eagerly for any additions to the 
display which held the promise of a new 
poem or story. Because the little grey 
and white cat had become so completely 
for the children a symbol of Spot, the 
teacher added to the exhibit a modernistie 
type of toy cat who wore a decidedly 
haughty expression. This provided for the 
introduction of Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘Mys- 
terious Cat’’, which had all the effect of 
magic. On the morning when the teacher 
recited this poem for the first time, the 
group insisted upon hearing it again three 
or four times running. In a few days 
a number of children were repeating it 
perfectly, and for the entire group it 
seemed to be the greatest favorite among 
all the selections presented. It was par- 
ticularly interesting to observe that they 
always spoke of ‘‘The Mysterious Cat’’ 
not as a poem or a story, but as a song, 
which goes to show how. sensitive children 
are to the effects of pattern in poetry. 

At intervals the various poems planned 
for the unit were introduced in the same 
simple fashion and were repeated as often 
as the children asked for them, and invari- 
ably the poems enjoyed most were quickly 
appropriated. They welcomed the return 
to familiar nursery rhymes. ‘‘The House 
Cat’’ immediately won approval. When- 
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ever it was requested some child would 
begin saying the lines, which would seem 
to indicate that it is the kind of poem that 
encourages individual response. The other 
selections did not inspire such immediate 
appeal; they were included in the plan 
because they had been favorites with 
other groups of children to whom litera- 
ture had been presented in a similar man- 
ner. The general indifference of this par- 
ticular group to certain selections may be 
attributed to their greater limitations in 
ability and background. 

Altogether the unit bui't around the 
subject of cats occupied about two weeks, 
exclusive of the many requests to hear 
about Spot or ‘‘The Mysterious Cat’’ just 
once more. 

It seemed well to widen vistas for these 
children by introducing a story in which 
pattern was a salient characteristic. ‘‘The 
Cat and the Mouse’’, from ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES, by Joseph Jacobs, was 
the story chosen. A small toy mouse now 
appeared in the exhibit along with some 
books new to the children, WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG, by A. A. Milne, 
open at the page on which ‘‘Missing’’ be- 
gins and POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL, 
by Hilda Conkling, open at the page con- 
taining ‘‘Mouse’’. ‘‘Missing’’ achieved 
instantaneous approval, and ‘‘Mouse’’ was 
well liked too, although it elicited a quiet 
type of response, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the children appreciated the 
touch of reflection in this poem. ‘‘The 
Christening’? from WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG seemed to arouse less in- 
terest. ‘‘The City Mouse lives in a house”’ 
from SING-SONG proved pleasing. Of 
course the children enjoyed the revival of 
‘*Hickory, Dickory, Dock’’, and some of 
them tried playing this nursery rhyme. 

The outdoor experiences of the children 
in the school garden furnished delightful 
suggestions for introducing them to a little 
of the world of nature as it is interpreted 
in literature. The presence of a live turtle 
in the room gave to the presentation of 
“The Little Turtle’’, by Vachel Lindsay, 


the character of a celebration for the 
children. Later, whenever they repeated 
this poem, they marked its lively last 
stanza with the clapping of hands. On 
the day when the polly-wog was declared 
large enough to be put in the garden pond, 
the literature period became an out-of- 
doors excursion. After the polly-wog had 
been ceremoniously deposited in the water, 
the teacher recited ‘‘Hopping Frog, hop 
here and be seen’’, from SING-SONG. 
Thereafter when the children visited the 
garden the occasion would have been in- 
complete for them without a repetition of 
these lines. ‘‘The Goldfish’’, from 
EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING, by 
Dorothy Aldis, now began to compete with 
‘‘The Mysterious Cat’’ for first place 
among the poems liked by the children. 

The poems thus introduced served as a 
prelude to the telling of another story 
from the HERE AND NOW STORY 
BOOK, ‘‘The Things That Loved the 
Lake’. The sound words and images 
which make the pattern of this story 
seemed to be appreciated highly by the 
children, and they listened with increasing 
interest every time it was told, but re- 
quests for hearing again were less frequent 
than for other stories. In addition the 
teacher prepared an exhibit somewhat sug- 
gestive of the setting of the story, which 
created interest. A piece of glass over 
blue paper surrounded with wild grasses 
simulated a pond, and on the top of the 
pond there were playful figures of a duck, 
a frog, a turtle, and a wild goose. 

Preference with the children now took 
a rather unusual turn upon the introduc- 
tion of poems that had to do with the 
poetic interpretation of water. The selec- 
tions used included ‘‘Ducks’’ from EV- 
ERYTHING AND ANYTHING, ‘‘ Water 
Lilies’? from WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOUNG, and ‘‘ Water Noises’’ from UN- 
DER THE TREE. In this unit ‘‘ Ducks’’ 
and ‘‘Water Lilies’’ proved to be the 
favorites. 


Besides the material planned for use in 
the units described, a number of poems 
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were presented frankly for the sake of 
fun. After the children had paid a visit 
to the rabbits in the Nature Study room, 
‘Market Square’’ delighted the entire 
group. ‘‘Hoppity’’ was a jolly discovery 
that came from playing a skip on the 
piano. ‘‘The Three Foxes’’ was another 
favorite. ‘‘The Rain’’ from EVERY- 
THING AND ANYTHING was introduced 
on the one rainy day of the summer term, 
and met with such decided approval that 
many requests for its repetition came on 
the sunny days that followed. ‘‘Mister 
Carrot’’ from the same book was heard 
most appropriately for the first time out 
in the vegetable garden. On the day Jack 
appeared at school with a fine hair-cut, 
the event was marked by a presentation of 
Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘The Barber’’, and 
the gayety of the lines appealed at once to 
the children. 

At the beginning of the term the litera- 
ture period was rather short, but it grew 
steadily longer as the interest of the 
children deepenéd in the fascinating poems 
and stories which were presented to them. 
They were always eager to join in telling 
the parts of the stories they preferred; 
they enjoyed repeating a goodly number 
of the poems they had heard. There was 
always time for the repetition of particu- 
lar favorites. Since a number of the 
children in the group were soon saying 
the poems whose forms had been mastered 
through group repetition, it would seem to 
suggest that this informal and spontaneous 
use of appropriate verse helps towards 
building a permanent interest in poetic 
expression. Moveover, the children re- 
membered lines precisely and said them 
with good feeling for color and rhythm. 

Save for the difference in choice of ma- 
terial the modes of presentation used in 
the kindergarten were identical with those 
developed in the first grade. Here the 
group was small and irregular in age, a 
fact which had to be reckoned with in the 
matter of selection. Since young children 
manifest a more spontaneous kind of inter- 
est in sound images and patterns than in 


other qualities of literature, it seemed well 
to build the first unit around this particu- 
lar type of preference. A rather gay ex- 
hibit filled one of the kindergarten tables. 
Soap figures of a little old woman and a 
pig, contributed by the older children, who 
made them, provided a center of interest. 
Editions of Mother Goose, varied in size 
and style of format, served to suggest 
literary background. The editions included 
were THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE, the 
LITTLE MOTHER GOOSE, and the Kate 
Greenaway MOTHER GOOSE. 

For more than two weeks the children 
listened spell-bound during the literature 
period to the telling of ‘‘The Old Woman 
and Her Pig’’ in the admirable form given 
in Jacobs’s ENGLISH FAIRY TALES, 
supplemented with the following Mother 
Goose rhymes: ‘‘To Market! To Market!’’ 
and ‘‘There was an old woman’’. They 
always joined the teacher in the repetition 
of the rhymes. 

A second unit was introduced by a toy 
dog shown in company with ‘‘Pedro’s 
Feet’? from the HERE AND NOW 
STORY BOOK and ‘‘Puppy and I’’ from 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. The 
children expressed their appreciation of the 
story in a most charming way. They came 
in regularly upon the refrains of ‘‘pitter 
patter, pitter patter’’, ‘‘shrzssshrzsshrzs’’, 
and ‘‘bzbzbzbz’’, which are so much a part 
of Pedro’s story. The interest of the chil- 
dren in dogs suggested the theme of this 
unit. The experience with the story and 
poem had the effect of encouraging much 
conversation about dogs, and some of the 
children talked in a really interesting and 
well-connected way about their own pets. 

The social progress made by the kinder- 
garten children during the term suggested 
that a story of a child’s experiences would 
have meaning and value for them. Under 
a small palm a toy tiger guarded the little 
red coat, blue trousers and beautiful green 
unbrella of little Black Sambo along with 
a copy of his own book. The telling of 
this story charmed these children as it has 
so many others, and the requests for hear- 
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ing it again were numerous and insistent. 
The format of the little book helped to 
create a greater interest in books as such, 
and after its introduction the fine picture- 
books on the library table attracted more 
thoughtful attention than had been hith- 
erto bestowed upon them. With this unit 
the teacher offered the ‘‘ Lovely Lion’’ from 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE, 
by Dorothy Aldis, but the verses aroused 
little interest. Apparently THE STORY 
OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO with its 
delights of new clothes, gifts, walks, and 
lively tigers is among the few stories that 
affords young children an experience that 
is complete in itself. 

As in the first grade some poems were 
presented in the kindergarten for the sake 
of good fun. Among the poems so offered 
was the popular ‘‘ Hoppity’’. Upon its third 
or fourth repetition the youngest child in 
the group announced she wanted to ‘‘go 
hoppity, like Christopher Robin’’. She 
suited action to the word, and after watch- 
ing her spirited performance the other 
children promptly joined her in ‘‘hop- 
pity’’. With the teacher’s help a rapid 
series of chords was improvised and hence- 
forth the ‘‘hoppity music’’ was a favorite 
rhythm at music time. ‘‘The Goldfish’’ and 
“‘The Little Turtle’’ were also greatly en- 
joyed by the kindergarten children. 

The work described represents what two 
groups of children accomplished in the 
way of developing an interest in literature 
during a half-day session of a six weeks’ 
summer term. Of their pleasure in the 
new experience there was no doubt in the 
minds of interested observers. The ques- 
tion remains: what may be gathered from 
the procedures followed that throws some 
light upon literature as a phase of child- 
hood experience? 

In the matter of literary quality the 
selections used possessed a degree of excel- 
lence, apart from the question of prefer- 
ence, that made them worthy of the at- 
tention of children. Here the teachers 
found much help from the results of pre- 
vious experimentation with other groups 
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which yielded a good deal of dependable 
information concerning children’s choices. 

Moreover, the response of the children 
determined the amount of time devoted to 
particular selections. In building an in- 
terest in literature upon a basis of appre- 
ciation this is one of the most important 
factors in method, and one that is least 
understood in actual practice. No adult 
can set the amount of time children may 
need in which to experience the pleasure 
of living intimately with their own re- 
actions. If children are to know the per- 
manent satisfaction which literature af- 
fords the individual, they must have op- 
portunity for hearing the same things over 
and over again, for expressing their pleas- 
ure in the same way many times, before 
the realization is theirs that the beautiful 
words and pictures in favorite selections 
have become a part of themselves. It is 
also highly important that children should 
have much experience of this kind long 
before they are reading themselves. Later 
when they have acquired some reading 
skill, it is a great delight for them to find 
they can read the poems and stories with 
which they have many familiar associa- 
tions. 

Although the children were encouraged 
to talk freely about their reactions, to 
draw pictures, and to make use of their 
experiences in interpreting what they 
heard, there was no forced reproduction. 
It is much more vital for young children 
to talk in their own way than it is to in- 
sist upon reproduction. Even though this 
sort of thing may wear the guise of a most 
tentative suggestion, it usually results in a 
stiffening of the atmosphere, so that chil- 
dren carry out the teacher’s ideas instead 
of finding their own through self-expres- 
sion. When reproduction occurs, it must 
be wholly spontaneous to be of value to 
the child. Where appreciation serves in 
varied ways to make literature vivid in the 
imagination, children usually have a great 
day when they discover story-playing as a 
thrilling kind of new activity with which 
they are all agog to experiment. And the 
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experience is discovery provided the teach- 
er waits for the moment of realization. 

The use of the exhibit as a mode of 
approach may be justified in two ways. 
First, it helps children to relate the new 
experience of hearing the lovely things 
that can be made with words to what is 
familiar and interesting in their own 
background. As their interest grows in the 
literature presented, they display less 
eagerness about the objects and more curi- 
osity about the books. Second, it helps the 
teacher to be direct in her own approach 
and to avoid the waste of time which fol- 
lows useless questioning and artificial in- 
troductions. 

Finally a word may be offered concern- 
ing the mode of presentation. Both teach- 
ers followed consistently the practice of 
mastering the form of all material pre- 
sented and giving the selections without 
reference to texts. Their interpretation 
was free, charming, and always precise. 
The books containing the poems and stories 
so presented were available in the exhibits 
for the purpose of affording the children 
the pleasure of seeing and handling at- 
tractive books. Reading aloud to the chil- 
dren was not neglected, but it entered into 
the program at times other than the liter- 


ature period. At that time the teachers 
sought to realize other ends, that of show- 
ing by example the personal joy literature 
gives to the individual and of sharing with 
the children the delights of imaginative 
experience. 

Does this mode of presentation add to 
the labor of teaching? Perhaps the testi- 
mony of the teachers themselves may fur- 
nish the most convincing statement. ‘‘It 
is the easiest way as well as the best way, 
for it brings one much closer to the chil- 
dren.’’ ‘‘It does not require a great deal of 
time, and that time is well spent, for one 
has so much more to give the children’’, 
**It helps children to enjoy poetry more’’, 
‘‘The children get more from the presen- 
tation because the teacher’s attention is 
undivided’’. A thoughful observer re- 
marked: ‘‘The teacher who has a store 
of poetry in the back of her head all ready 
to use is, in some measure, a poet. She 
makes literature a reality for the chil- 
dren’’, 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
the assistance of Miss Dorothy Matheson, 
the kindergarten teacher, and of Mrs. 
Eleanor Cronander, the first grade teacher, 
for assistance in the preparation of this 
article. 











interested in the problem. 





The editorial office of Childhood Education has received numerous requests, from 
organizations and foundations, urging the cooperation of classroom teachers in the 
relieving of suffering of children as a result of the present unemployment situation. 

Possible ways in which this might be accomplished were suggested in a letter sent 
to all branches of the Association for Childhood Education early in December. 
These included: the provision of luncheon or other meals for needy children; the 
provision of clothing children; home visiting to assist destitute families; the aiding of 
teachers in relief work; and the cooperation with other organizations in the community 














The Value and Dangers of Chart Work 


MARJORIE Harpy 


Principal, Germantown Friends’ School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


66 HAT did you do today?’’ This 

\W question was asked of a first 

grade child by his mother, who 

called for him at the close of school. How 

much more intelligent a question it was 
than ‘‘ What did you learn today ?’’ 

The activity curriculum of kindergarten 
and first grade provides centers of interest 
out of which grow meaningful play and 
work activities. In the environment which 
such a curriculum affords, the child has 
opportunities to live each day to the 
fullest, and, when rightly guided, to grow 
steadily at his own rate. He does not 
know what he has learned, but he knows 
what he has done, as the behavior of 
the child who was asked ‘‘What did 
you do today?’’ indicates,—he happily 
told his mother that the children went 
to the garden; he then led her to the 
board, saying as he pointed to the sen- 
tences that had been dictated to the 
teacher by the children, ‘‘This tells about 
it and I will read it to you, then you will 
know what we saw.’’ This child’s day had 
been happy and in it he had unconsciously 
learned much. Miss Dixon! has well ex- 
pressed criteria for judging the work of 
the day for the child when she says, ‘‘Is 
today a good day for him? Has it some- 
thing of a rhythmic quality of serenity, 
joy, challenge? Does it include oppor- 
tunities to explore, to share, to create? Is 
the child living with his body, his mind, 
his emotions in a kind of singing balance? 
Is he able to maintain his difference and 
yet be a very real part of the whole?’’ 

Too often the ‘‘singing balance’’ is not 
kept. How often we as teachers stress 
some phases of the school work and ex- 





— Dixon, ‘Children Are Like That.’ John Day, 
0. 


clude the phases that need to be consid- 
ered for bringing about in the child the 
very thing we desire of him! Let us con- 
sider Chart Work in this light. 


It has been common practise to help the 
children find themselves in relation to 
reading by having them use, for their first 
reading, material of their own making. 
Some experience which the group has had 
is discussed by the group and then re- 
corded by dictating to the teacher sen- 
tences which members of the group con- 
tribute. The record, later printed on oak 
tag, becomes permanent reading material. 
The chief value of this procedure lies in 
the fact that it provides for the develop- 
ment of attitudes fundamental to reading. 
This is so for the following reasons :— 


1. The children are in a learning state 
of mind because they are ready to 
talk and think about the experience, 
having bodily participated in it. 
They associate symbol with meaning 
in a way that makes for closest con- 
nection between them as they see 
symbols (print) on the blackboard 
used to portray meaning for their 
own familiar spoken sentences. 

3. They have a pleasant feeling-reac- 
tion when presented with their own 
material, rather than a cringing 
feeling of fear which often is ex- 
perienced by them when presented 
entirely with material not their own, 
to read. 

4. They derive joy and satisfaction in 
their ability to read the material. 

5. They begin the habit of ‘‘living’”’ in 
the content of printed material. 

6. They develop some desire to create— 
to want to record and share ex- 
periences. 
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7. They acquire a readiness for indi- 
vidual composition work — writing 
about their own experiences, through 
first participating in group com- 
position. 


VARIETY OF PuRPOSE AND Use or CHART 
MATERIAL 


The children should be conscious of a 
purpose for the recording of their experi- 
ences. Often the reason for having charts 
is to get material of which the children 
wish to have copies for a booklet of school 
experiences they may be making to read at 
home. Using the chart material for read- 
ing helps them to read their own copies 
of the same material. Sometimes charts 
are printed just to have on hand records 
of pleasant things done in school. Again 
charts list rules, news items concerning 
the members of the group, recipes, enu- 
merated lists of Victrola records, nature 
material, things to be done relative to a 
group problem, facts learned in connec- 
tion with Social Studies. The use of such 
charts is for reference. There are num- 
berless opportunities for making such ma- 
terial a part of real situations. 

The purpose of chart work is defeated 
if the teacher uses all charts as material 
for reading exercises. The only ones so 
used with duplicate sentences should be 
the charts of the first use mentioned above. 
A few such charts used for building are 
good to have in order to give the children 
opportunities of matching sentences and 
words. There is danger of spending too 
much time on one chart in that way, how- 
ever. It must be remembered that word 
recognition is not the aim of this work, 
therefore it is wrong to have the children 
work with a chart until they know all 
the words. 


Form or MATERIAL 


The purpose of the chart determines 
its form. The form used for reading ex- 
ercises must from necessity consist of a 
few one line sentences. The teacher con- 
trols the form and vocabulary by her 
questions and comments. That is, instead 
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of saying ‘‘Who will tell me something 
to write about our trip to the garden?” 
she says ‘‘Who will tell me a sentence to 
write on the board that tells where we 
went?’’ And as expected, the child gives 
back, ‘‘We went to the garden.’’ In addi- 
tion to securing material in the form de- 
sired for reading exercises the teacher is 
helping the child to organize his ideas. As 
teachers we must not be afraid to par- 
ticipate and frequently direct children, 
**To the child someone must seem to have 
strength and purpose in order that he 
may take certain qualities unto himself.” 

There is great danger to the child in 
having only the guided units, for with 
no opportunities to express himself with- 
out guidance he will tend to become 
stilted in his expression. The skill of the 
teacher comes in giving the children in 
addition to guided material plenty of op- 
portunities from the start to dictate spon- 
taneously to her, group and individual 
stories and poems. These, if printed on 
charts, should be used as supplementary 
reading material—not as reading exercises. 


Outcomes or CHarT WorkK 


From his experience with charts in the 
period preceding book reading the child 
should give evidence of: 

1. Having right attitudes toward read- 
ing material, shown by his interest 
in it. 

2. Thinking of printed material as a 
body of symbols standing for mean- 
ing, not as merely letters and words. 

3. Having acquired composition sense, 
sentence sense, and word sense 
(word sense not to be confused with 
word consciousness in reading). 

4. Beginning to acquire a reading vo- 
eabulary. 

5. Knowing that we read from left to 
right and down the page. 

6. Having some desire to express him- 
self in written language. 

7. Ability to express his ideas freely, 
clearly, and coherently. 

As teachers, we need to know what the 
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child has learned and needs to learn. We 
ean best know what he needs to do in 
order to learn, only by lending ourselves 
to the child’s world. We are better teach- 
ers when we have the ‘‘learning”’ attitude 
rather than the ‘‘teaching’’ attitude. 


MUFFINS 
1 cup whole wheat flour 


34 cup white flour 
14 eup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

3 tablespoons butter 
5 teaspoons baking powder 








1 egg 
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2g We had something. 
It was alive. 

It had four feet. 
It had a head. 

It had a tail. 

It had a shell. 
What was it? 
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Patsy said, ‘‘I’m going over to a | 


little brook.’’ Then Patsy went over 
to the little brook, but she couldn’t 
find Quack Quack. Quack Quack was 
under the water. Then Quack Quack 
put his head out of the water. Quack 
Quack said to himself, ‘‘I’m going 
over to Patsy’s house and play with 
Patsy and maybe she will give me 
some crumbs.’’ So she did. Then 
they played together and Quack 
Quack said he had to go home and 
see his babies. 








Betty GOHEEN. 
























Through the sky 
Like a sea gull 
Going by. 






BANCROFT. 




















Snow, snow, 
Down, down, 

Over the cars, 

Sending the little white blossoms 


On the grass. 
ELEANOR. 

























Tunes WE Want TO Do 
Make a corn crib. 
Make a corn bin. 
Make flour. 

Make muffins. 
. Make butter. 
. Work on Patsy’s house. 
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How to Make Murrins 
Beat the egg. 
Melt the butter. 
Mix flour, salt, and sugar. 
Add milk slowly. 
Add the egg. 
Add the butter. 
Bake 25 minutes. 

















Note: Charts composed by 


children in Ruth Garrigue’s 
first grade in Germantown Friends’ School. 
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Cleveland Greets 


the 


Association for Childhood Education 
(Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary ) 


Education, formerly the International Kindergarten Union, holds its 38th an- 
nual convention in Cleveland, Ohio, April 20 to 25, 1931. 

While the convention comes at the invitation of many Cleveland organizations, the 
Council of Childhood Education of Greater Cleveland, an organization representing the 
nursery-kindergarten-primary interests of Cleveland and its suburbs, is assuming the 
major responsibility for the arrangements. Space permits us to touch on only the high 
spots of the school activities. 


\W ITH a new name and an increased field of work, the Association for Childhood 





Paul Revere School 
BUILDING A HOUSE Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland has 154 schools with an enrollment of 144,000 pupils. Of these 10,177 


are enrolled in the kindergarten. Nine curriculum centers have been established where 
experimentation in modern education is carried on. Each of these centers specializes 


on some phase of subject matter or type of organization from the kindergarten through 
the first six grades. 
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Special Schools 
Cleveland has been particularly successful in the conduct of its Special Schools. 


JANE ADDAMS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS gives vocational training in two years to 
girls who intend to leave school at 16. Instruction embraces sewing, cooking, lunch 
room service, laundering and candy making and personal regimen for all girls. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF has an enroll- 
ment of 143. Part of the cost, as in the case of Sunbeam School for crippled children, 
is borne by the state of Ohio. 


THOMAS A. EDISON SCHOOL is for ‘‘problem’’ boys. Truants and others pre- 
senting disciplinary problems are transferred to this school from all other schools in 
the Cleveland system. The Board of Education pays street car fare for the pupils. 
Emphasis is placed on manual training. 


SUNBEAM SCHOOL is for crippled children. Children are transported to and 
from school in motor busses operated by the Board of Education. Some orthopedic 
work also is done in several of the elementary schools. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES are taught in special classes in 33 centers. Instruction 
is largely in handwork. Special supervision is provided. Typical work of this kind 
will be seen during the convention. 


OVERAGE CLASSES are organized for boys and girls in two buildings. Many 
of the pupils are negro children recently arrived from other states, but there is no seg- 
regation of children by races or nationalities in the Cleveland schools. 


CLEVELAND TRADE SCHOOL in the downtown district, is maintained by the 
Board of Education in cooperation with several trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions and offers apprenticeship training in plumbing, bricklaying, painting, paper- 
hanging, automobile repairing, telegraphy and foundry work. Instruction is on a part- 
time basis, the pupil alternating between the job and the school. 


SPEECH CORRECTION classes are maintained in eighty school buildings. 
Special Activities 
MUSEUM CLASSES are maintained by the Board of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. Approximately 60,000 elementary pupils visit the two institutions annually. 


Instruction is provided by special museum teachers employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES are maintained through the cooperation of the Board of 
Education and the Public Library Board. The two boards share the salaries of the 
teacher-librarians. Many of these school libraries also serve as neighborhood branch 
libraries. 


NEWSPAPERS ARE PUBLISHED by the senior and junior high schools of 
greater Cleveland. The papers are pupil projects, produced under faculty supervision, 
and are financed through the sale of copies, advertising and sometimes from school 
funds. The salary of the English teacher assigned to instruction in journalism is the 
only part of the expense borne by the Board of Education. The elementary schools 
publish pupil-written mimeographed newspapers. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM is housed in one of the buildings. Visual aids 
to education now in stock include 50,000 photographs or other pictures, 37,500 lantern 


slides, 396 charts and 222 motion picture films. Motor trucks distribute these materials 
to the schools on requisition. 





Charles Dickens School 
CREATIVE ART IN THE KINDERGARTEN Cleveland, Ohio 


Nursery Schools 


The Nursery School at Western Reserve University is another unique develop- 
ment in Cleveland. Two units are established, one for two and three-year-olds, and 
one for three and four-year-old children. These schools are used for research centers 
by the Brush Foundation of Cleveland in child development and parental education. 

The Day Nursery Free Kindergarten Association of Cleveland has established 
three other Nursery Schools. The newest unit is the Castle Nursery School which is oe- 
cupying a new building planned especially for the needs of children of the nursery 
school age. These nursery schools will be open during the convention. 

Classes at The School of Education will also welcome visitors during the meeting of 
the A. C. E. This teacher training institution is unique in that it is jointly conducted 
by Western Reserve University and the Cleveland Board of Education. The School 
prepares teachers for nursery-kindergarten-primary, intermediate grades, junior and 
senior high schools. 


Suburban Schools 


Cleveland has many suburbs. The largest of these are: East Cleveland, a suburb 
on the East, and Lakewood, on the West, are cities in themselves, each with a public 
school system following the general trend of progressive educational methods from the 
kindergarten through the grades. Cleveland Heights, another suburb, organized on the 
6-3-3 plan with kindergartens, has recently organized a Council comprising the prin- 
cipals, supervisors and the superintendent. The Council is a discussion group and its 
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function is to define objectives and to indicate means of attaining them. This group 
will aid in welcoming the A. C. E. Convention. 

Shaker Heights is the latest of Cleveland’s suburbs to develop. It is exclusively 
residential,—having grown very rapidly in the last five years. The schools are prac- 
tically all new buildings with modern equipment. Individual instruction is possible, 
owing to the relatively small enrollment. 

There are five private schools in Greater Cleveland, Hathaway Brown and Laurel 
Schools for girls, University and Hawken Schools for boys and Park School, coedu- 
cational. These have recently moved to the suburbs, and are housed in spacious 
buildings on campuses ranging from five to thirty-six acres in extent. Three of the 
schools have kindergartens and one, a pre-kindergarten group. 

The classes are limited in number, thus affording unusual opportunities for the 
all round development of the individual child. Activity programs and several out- 
standing departments of art, science, music and dramatics. 


Convention Committee Chairmen 


General Chairman, Margaret A. Trace, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Cleveland. 

Headquarters and Accommodations, Frances Evernart, Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor, Shaker Heights; HELEN CioweEs, Associate Professor of Education, Western 
Reserve University. 

Social Activities, Mrs. Erne. B. Gaussy, Kindergarten Supervisor, East Cleveland. 

Finance, Mrs. F. E. Ostranver, Treasurer, Council of Childhood Education. 

Music, Russett V. Moraan, Supervisor of Music, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Publicity, ALice HantHorn, General Supervisor, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Press, ANNETTE SMITH, Division of Publications, Cleveland Board of Education. 

Commercial Exhibits, Mrmuprep Miter, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Cleveland 
Heights; JANE JostIn, Hathaway Brown School. 

Transportation, Grace Davanerty, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Lakewood. 

Credentials and Elections, Mary FrepertcK, Cleveland Public Schools; KaTHryrn 
LowrlE, East Cleveland Publie Schools. 

School Visiting, Supervisory Group of Greater Cleveland, May Huu, Director of Nur- 
sery, Kindergarten, and Primary Education of Western Reserve University, Chatr- 
man. 


Hotels 


Hotel Cleveland has been selected for Headquarters. It is adjacent to the new 
Union Terminal Station and convenient to the Public Auditorium where the meetings 
and commercial exhibit will be held. 


Reservations should be made directly with the hotel management. 

Other desirable hotels in the downtown section are The Auditorium, The Hollenden, 
Hotel Statler, The Winton and The Olmsted. Persons desiring the more exclusive 
residential districts will enjoy the Wade Park Manor, Park Lane Villa and Fenway 
Hall. 

For further information regarding hotzls and rates see the March issue of CHILp- 
HOoD EpucaTIon. 


ANNETTE SMITH. 
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Editor, Auice TEMPLE 


Integration at its best.—In these days of 
specialized fields of learning one might wonder 
perhaps what a teacher of religion and 
ethics has to say in regard to the general 
process of education and educating, and since 
he chooses to write a book entitled “Character 
Through Creative Experience,”* of what value 
ean it be to the scientifically trained educator? 
Space is allotted to the book here because it 
has such value. Even those of us who are least 
“spiritually” minded will perhaps agree that 
desirable moral and spiritual values have been 
quite thoroughly obscured today, due doubtless 
to the unbelievable advance of scientific knowl- 
edge and the rise of industrialism. Dr. Bower 
states as one of his reasons for concern in the 
matter of education,—“A deepening conviction 
is growing among the responsible leaders of 
society that in spite of its increasing efficiency 
in the matter of techniques education is seri- 
ously defective at its most vital point—in its 
sense of moral and spiritual values—Edueation 
cannot, any more than civilization itself, live 
by techniques alone.” The book is not a treatise 
on religion, nor does it offer religion as a pan- 
acea. Dr. Bower considers in his discussion 
objectives of education in terms of the achieve- 
ment of all intelligent and effective moral per- 
sonality and toward the techniques that are 
involved in creative experience. He acecom- 
plishes in this book a good share of what we 
are talking of today in our educational con- 
ferences, Integration. The reader feels that 
this diseussion is written by one who is not 
only himself well integrated, but who has 
studied human needs profoundly and broadly 
and who has emerged from this study with an 
insight and an ability to evaluate in an objec- 
tively scientific manner the contributions that 
specialized fields of psychology, sociology, edu- 





*William C. Bower. Character Through Creative Ex- 
¢. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. 276. $2.50. 


eation and ethics have made in their attempt 
to detect and analyze the grown needs of the 
enlarging human character. 

Dr. Bower develops his discussion in logical 
and meaningful sequence in his fifteen ehap- 
ters. He begins by defining his conception of 
character and of creative experience, and re- 
lates his fundamental assumptions to the con- 
cepts and practices of a rapidly changing 
civilization. He there launches into one of the 
main theses of his book, namely, that aware- 
ness of needs and acquisition of knowledge are 
not enough for character building. At each 
step of the process learning can become effee- 
tive only through the actual experience of the 
learner in responding to specific and concrete 
situations. He indicates that education has 
wrongly been earried on as “schooling.” He 
does not definitely indicate that curriculum 
content should be a by-product of “vital edu- 
cation,” but one easily interprets that the 
school that truly educates will not achieve its 
goal through subjects “studied”—but from 
“setting the learner in the midst of an open 
field of limitless opportunity, of helping him 
to find his way around in the going world in 
the midst of which he finds himself, of placing 
at his disposal the vast resources of the race’s 
experience and achievement, of making avail- 
able to him expert guidance, and of surround- 
ing him with a warm and zestful fellowship of 
searchers and achievers who share with him 
their values, their enthusiasms, their techniques, 
and their results.” 

A chapter on motivation gives a refreshing 
viewpoint. Vital education desires motives 
from within as a “pull from in front”—in 
contradistinction to traditional authoritative 
education which was motivated from without 
as with a “push from behind.” 

A coneluding chapter discusses the relation 
of religion in the integration of character. It 
is illuminating in that it presents the view- 
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point of the scientist in regard to religion. 
He concludes with the assumption that religion 
is devised from the practices and ideals of the 
practical life of the group, with varying dif- 
ferences due to group differences, changing as 
these practices and ideals change. Dr. Bower 
believes that people can best achieve the 
“good life” through the processes of creative 
experience which have their being within the 
behavior pattern itself. 
CuristTiInE M. HEInie, 
Institute of Child Development, 
Teachers College. 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Utah attempts statewide unification im the 
work of the primary grades.—The first of a 
series of bulletins entitled Outlines for Primary 
Grades* demonstrates a commendable effort 
to provide primary teachers with a definite 
idea of the work required in the early 
grades, “together with suggestive methods 
and helps for obtaining the best results.” 
The outlines are not intended to limit the 
individuality or the personal initiative of 
the teachers, but rather to supplement these 
and at the same time to serve as a guide, “thus 
giving the proper unity to the work of the 
schools.” Helpful suggestions relative to the 
first day of school, the daily program, pre- 
primer reading, later reading activities, and 
the work in the various school subjects are 
combined with full deseriptions of projects, 
of excursions, and of teaching units worked 
out by superior teachers. It is gratifying to 
find among these descriptions the accounts of 
excursions in school bus or on foot, which take 
the children out into the canyons and into 
their more immediate surroundings to study 
nature and to discover the answer to such 
questions as “How we get our bread and but- 
ter.” In all of these activities the experiences 
of the children and the outeomes of the ex- 
periences are natural and sincere. The units 
on the Playhouse, Playing Cireus, the Early 
History of Utah, and Escalante are also ad- 
mirable because they are not forced in any 
respect. They are perfectly normal, childlike 
experiences. In the midst of this excellent 
material, and these numerous examples of 
superior planning and teaching, one is dis- 





*Matilda Peterson, Outlines for Primary Grades, 
State of Utah, Salt Lake City: Department of public In- 
struction, 1930 (September, October, November). 


appointed to find such artificial situations and 
activities as the following: 

“To stimulate interest in the introduction of 
the first primer story, the children in the class 
were told they would find a real friend if they 
would come with the teacher on a little ex- 
cursion. They were taken to the school grounds, 
to the fountain, through the halls, and then 
back to their room. They were told to watch 
for the things they liked, and to examine them 
closely. When they returned to the room, one 
little boy spied a gingerbread boy.” 

Why did the children have to take all this 
walk to find the gingerbread boy? Time would 
have been saved, confusion in the children’s 
minds would have been avoided, and the ex- 
perience would have been enjoyed by the chil- 
dren just as much if the gingerbrzad boy had 
been given to them by the teacher, in a nor- 
mal, direct way. 

Again, the children build a Gingerbread 
Boy Post Office. Why should it not be just a 
post office? 

And again: 

“Interest was created by providing a great 
surprise for the children. One morning two 
weeks after school commenced, an impatient 
knock was heard at the door. A glad ery of 
surprise was heard when a small girl opened 
the door in answer to the knock. She snatched 
a smiling baby doll from the doorstep.” 

Would not the children have been just as in- 
terested in the doll if their teacher had given 
it to them? 

Then, too, there are several health rhymes 
and number rhymes. These are always ques- 
tionable devices. 

And why does one find the story of the Pig 
Brother printed in full in such a bulletin? This 
story certainly is not literature. There is noth- 
ing in it of beauty or of art; nothing that will 
in any way help to develop appreciation. And 
it has no value as a realistic tale, either, for 
the idea upon which it is based is not true. 

The bulletin contains some excellent bibliog- 
raphies which are right up to date. One won- 
ders, though, why there are no references to 
real children’s literature. Most of the stories 
listed are from school readers. 

Apa PoLKINGHORNE, 


The University of Chicago. 

How to develop literary appreciation —As 
a result of many years of study in the field 
of children’s literature and of experience in 
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teaching it to student teachers from the kin- 
dergarten through the sixth grade, the author 
of Short Story Studies* has taken as her 
main thesis that literary appreciation is devel- 
oped to its finest capacity only as it is carried 
along continuously, progressively from year to 
year, in idea, “in spirit, in perception of 
beauty, in rhythm—line—form—tone.” 

Mother Goose the author sees as “story 
craft” classic in its simplicity, its sincerity, its 
humanity: admirably fitted to a child-like 
stage of development, yet holding “in the 
germ” the form and motif of a possibly con- 
tinuously growing philosophy and an embry- 
onie greater literature. 

Embodied in the folk-tale Miss Adair finds 
“significant struggles recorded by humanity in 
its forward march.” These again she traces 
forward step by step into adult prose and 
poetry, while Fable, Allegory, Parable and 
Bible story she interprets as a conscious de- 
sire in the growing human soul to instruct 
through precept, figure and symbol. Tellers 
of Bible stories will be interested in the chap- 
ter dedicated to them. 

Short Story Studies is amply illustrated 
(at times with material that falls short of 
classic beauty in form and spirit) to show the 
author’s faith in a continuous plan of pro- 
cedure in developing literary appreciation and 
a growing recognition of literature that is 
truly classic in form and spirit. 

As in all studies with a main thesis in mind, 
one could wish for other emphases. One 
misses any mention of the abounding sense of 
joy which all truly good literature brings to 
children and again one longs for a significant 
recognition of the great need for stories deal- 
ing with actual or possible experiences in the 
life of children of today. Only the beginning 
of such stories is now in sight; many more 
must yet be written; no sound literary appre- 
eiation or philosophy of living can be devel- 
oped without them as basic material. 

Mary L. Morsg, 
Chicago Teachers College. 


Psychology as applied to education—At 
the present time a great diversity of functions 
are performed by the various bureaus of re- 





*Mary Adair. Short Story Studies. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1930. Pp. 344. 


t Gertrude H. Hildreth. Psychological Service for 
School Problems. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1930. Pp. XIII + 316. 


search and by the child specialists. The author 
of this book t deseribes the various functions 
of a department of psychological service which 
is a regular and definite part of the instrue- 
tional and administrative machinery necessary 
to a school which endeavors to approach its 
problems in the light of present day knowledge 
and technique. 

Although this treatise offers little that is 
original or unique to educational theory or 
practice, it has nevertheless brought together 
many scattered items of information that will 
perhaps be useful in elementary teacher-train- 
ing courses and to administrators. For the 
professional psychologist it offers little. 

In the opening chapters of the book twenty- 
nine functions of research bureaus of educa- 
tion, psychological clinics and child guidance 
specialists are listed together with a brief 
historical account of the development of psy- 
chological measurement and the testing move- 
ment. The following six chapters deal with 
these topics: Principles of Psychological 
Measurement, Administration of Tests, The 
Exceptional Child, Case Work, The Intensive 
Study of Individual Pupils, and Diagnosis 
and Remedial Work in the Skills. Many of 
these topics have been very adequately and 
fully discussed in several current texts on 
Educational Theory and Measurement. In 
this book the above mentioned chapters are a 
compilation of the viewpoint and methods of 
many workers in the field of research. 

The most inadequate discussion in the book 
is found in relation to case work and diag- 
nosis. In education as in medicine an intelli- 
gent setting forth of the elements of causation, 
which is diagnosis, depends upon a thorough 
knowledge of all the pertinent facts in the 
case. This is possible only on the basis of a 
thoroughgoing case study. The studies here 
presented, if intended to illustrate the method 
and technique of psychological or pedagogical 
diagnosis, leave much to be desired, as they 
are little mors than a record of test scores. 
In no case study presented is there a clear 
cut evaluation of causative factors, primary or 
secondary. Nor is there a well defined plan 
of treatment based on the diagnosis of the 
problem in the light of all the pertinent facts. 
The seores on tests are recorded, but the char- 
acterization of the insight furnished by these 
tests is omitted. What the scores mean in 
terms of Irene’s (page 156) particular type 
of mental organization, psychological make-up 
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or peculiar slant in learning is not discussed. 
It is just at this point that the services of the 
psychologist are of vital importance in peda- 
gogical situations. The score is often negligible 
in the study of a pedagogical problem, as the 
comparison with a child’s age and grade norm 
does little to disclose his learning handicap or 
the peculiar slant taken by him in learning. 
The study of problem children has progressed 
far beyond the point at which an intelligence 
quotient is adequate basis for differentiation 
or classification of children. 

One cannot help wishing that a technique of 
observation and an analysis of test results in 
terms of psychological implications for educa- 
tion had been treated more fully. This is 
truly the field of the clinical psychologist or 
the child specialist. It is only by intelligent 
observation of every aspect of behavior, to- 
gether with the use of the technique of the 
experimental sciences that we can come to 
understand how learning takes place, how it is 
hindered or how to remedy the situation when 
learning has not taken place. Uncritical state- 
ments, like the following, appear (page 129) : 
“Tapping and grip tests showed the boy to be 


normally right-handed. Emotional balance tests 
showed him to be normal.” 

The remaining sections of the book deal 
with administrative technique such as methods 
of pupil classification, records, reports and 
other details. Illustrations of record cards 
giving items which will be useful in certain 
types of research are includéd. The bibliog- 
raphy of 391 has references classified accord- 
ing to their bearings on the various aspects 
of research or child study. This will prove a 
ready reference for future reading and for 
the study of the various problems encoun- 
tered by educators everywhere. 

A list of tests with the name, address of 
the publisher and age for which the test was 
designed is also given. While this duplicates 
in large part the work of Freeman and others, 
it does contain a list of tests recently made 
available in the field of personality study and 
research which gare not so generally known. 
There is no evaluation of the testing instru- 


ments. 


Louise Purzke, 
University of Chicago. 
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Editor, Etna Rutu Boyce 


In the HIBBERT JOURNAL for October, 
Miss E. M. Rowell, a lecturer in Mathematics 
at Royal Holloway College, writes on Speech 
as a Habit. The article is interesting, coincid- 
ing as it does with the findings of those teach- 
ers who are trying to give children experiences 
in self-expression through speech. Observation 
convinces them that there is a real danger of 
developing a habit of mere chatter which is 
neither communication nor self-expression. She 
says, “Speech is facile, and ¥et how difficult 
is communication either with our fellows or 
with ourselves!” And again, “Words tend to 
become not only inexpressive, but also largely 
automatic; we are creatures of habit, and 
speech is a habit, and many of our words, 
and much of our conversation, is habitual and 
reflex.” She writes of the meaning and value 
of words and shows how a screen may be made 
of them behind which the real self hides, and 
then says she believes that it is only “by and 
through some form of art” that communion 
with one’s fellows may be established. To 
quote, “Art is perhaps in its ultimate sig- 
nificance simply the attempt to communicate 
with our fellows and with ourselves,” and 
again, “Art has been called self-expression, but 
I think the supreme function of art is com- 
munication, first with the self and then with the 
other. Compared with the deep human need 
of communication, self-expression seems a 
superficial reading of the matter, and most of 
the supreme achievements in art have perhaps 
been the fruit of an intense loneliness.” Read- 
ing Miss Rowell’s statements and conclusions, 
one must pause to think on the purpose and 
value of much that is today being done in 
the name of self-expression. There is so much 
faith in mere words that there should also be 
considered the dangers in their too glib use. 


A research article by Elizabeth Jenkins, en- 
titled “How the Kindergarten Found Its Way 
to America,” appeared in the September, 1930, 
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number of the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF 
HISTORY and is available in the form of 
reprints, at fifteen cents each, from Dr. Joseph 
Schafer, Superintendent, The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
This is the first study that has been made of 
the place of Mrs. Carl Schurz in kindergarten 
history. It tells of her kindergarten back- 
ground; of her kindergarten in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, the first one in America; and of 
her conversion of Elizabeth Peabody to the 
kindergarten cause. The kindergarten seems 
really to be coming into appreciative recog- 
nition when a state historical society is inter- 
ested in it as a part of state history, and 
there is interest in searching out its beginnings. 


The NEW ERA IN HOME AND SCHOOL, 
which is the English periodical of the pro- 
gressive movement in education, prints in its 
December issue An Analysis of the New Edu- 
cation, by L. Zilliacus of Finland, which is 
exceedingly well done, being both brief and 
comprehensive. He says “If we wish to under- 
stand the new education, we must first study 
specific examples and through these seek to 
catch a glimpse of what lies behind.” For, 
he says further that he knows of no “school 
doing pioneer work and bearing the impress 
of vitality,” which does not seem to him “to 
be in large measure feeling its way under the 
guidance of intuition rather than merely ap- 
plying consciously held doctrine.” He finds it 
therefore “remarkable and inspiring” that 
there is so much “fundamental harmony of 
attitude” among the people of these schools, 
when they meet. 

He believes that a study of a number of the 
new schools, especially if it be made in dif- 
ferent countries, will show certain character- 
istics which stand out as common high points, 
and he lists these as follows: 1. Activity, 2. 
Freedom, 3. Creative Activity, 4. Social Ac- 
tivity. These four are the most outstanding, 
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and activity, he says, impresses many ob- 
servers as “the beginning and end of the 
movement.” There are three further charac- 
teristics which he lists as general, namely, 
Individual Treatment, Child Study, and Co- 
operation with the Home. From the observa- 
tion of these concrete facts which the new 
schools present, he derives the following prin- 
ciples: First, the new school is essentially 
dynamic; second, it is committed to the prin- 
ciple of learning by doing; third, it fosters 
self-discipline, through responsibility; fourth, 
it believes in creative activity as the way of 
maximum all-round growth; fifth, it aims to 
give the child satisfaction through being one 
among his fellows. Finally he sums this all 
up, “The characteristics noted in the new 
schools indicate that their aim is to develop all 
the different sides of the child so as to enable 
him to grow into a strong, well-balanced 
personality.” He says that “the methods are 
obviously influenced by faith in child nature.” 
The final thing which must be known to under- 
stand this new education is, he tells us, “the 
soul of the new educator.” He finds there two 
powerful tendencies—that of the idealist and 
that of the artist. Of them, he says, “It is my 
belief that a feeling of belonging to the great 
human family and a desire to serve human 
civilization make up together one of the domi- 
nant factors in the soul of the new educator.” 
And further, “If service in the cause of hu- 
manity is, as I believe, the supreme conative 
factor in the new educator, an artist’s view 
of life is the supreme cognitive factor. And 
it is this view that makes possible the artist- 
teacher, who is sensitive to values not yet 
expressed in words or fitted into systems, who 
keeps his eye open for the unexpected and 
unknown, and who intuitively understands 
children.” Finally he comments on one other 
factor which often seems in contradiction to 
the artistic approach to life, and that is the 
scientific bent, which, he says, “may have 
killed the artist in some teachers, but which 
undoubtedly thoroughly justifies its existence, 
inasmuch as there is a great deal of exact 
knowledge to be had about human nature, and 
the artist-teacher has need of this knowledge.” 
The article may well be used as reference ma- 
terial for those enquirers who are wanting to 
know what this new movement in education is 
all about. 

Contrasting with this sympathetic review 
comes an article by Aldous Huxley called, On 
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Making Things Too Easy. The title is self- 
explanatory, but some of the well-known 
criticisms are freshly stated and it is perhaps 
a good thing to read this opposite point of 
view. One must wonder what his experience 
has been to justify his statement that “ad- 
vanced schools (and in this respect almost all 
American schools are on the advanced side) 
seem to be haunted by the notion that every- 
thing is too difficult.” While we must feel that 
this generalization is hardly to be accepted at 
its face value, we will quote a few of his 
interesting comments. “It is not enough that 
children should be happy; it is not even enough 
that they should grow up into virtuous citi- 
zens. Virtue without knowledge and intellec- 
tual efficiency is but a poor, inadequate pos- 
session. True, knowledge and intellectual effi- 
ciency cannot be had without effort, and effort 
is painful; to have these goods children must 
be made to sacrifice a certain amount of hap- 
piness. But the sacrifice is worth making, 
must be made. And it is worth making not 
only for the sake of the intellectual, but also 
for the moral good to be gained thereby. For 
it is a poor kind of virtue that has not been 
trained in the school of effort and sacrifice.” 
There is surely some room for debate on the 
question of whether effort is always painful 
as Mr. Huxley states. Life must seem a sorry 
state of affairs where all effort is to be so 
rated. Again he says, “A rational scheme of 
education should combine the best points of 
the advanced with the best points of the older 
systems.” He believes that “The idea that 
things are too difficult is radically mischievous. 
It is also psychologically false, for childhood 
is the time when intellectual efforts are least 
difficult to make, when we learn with the 
greatest facility, when we have (if the ten- 
dency is not discouraged) a kind of passion 
for knowledge, an intellectual earnestness 
which few adults ever recapture.” The author 
has here given negatively a statement which 
the exponents of the new education might be 
happy to adopt positively as their chief pur- 
pose—namely, to hold this earnestness so that _ 
adults will not need to recapture it, never hav- 
ing lost it. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH for December prints a study re- 
ported by Iva A. Mercer of the New Haven 
Publie Schools on An Experiment With Hand- 
writing in First Grade. The account is of a 
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two-year study made to determine “which is 
better for the child, the daily routine prac- 
tice periods in writing or the occasional hand- 
writing practice when there is a real need for 
it?” a detailed account is given of the study 
made and references answering the following 
questions: “When to begin the teaching of 
handwriting—what system to follow—what ma- 
terials to use—what degree of arm movement 
shall be required —shall there be a rhythmic 
organization of writing practice—what, if any, 
mechanical aids shall be used?” The reasons 
for it are given in full, but we will quote only 
the conclusion, which is that “practice in hand- 
writing in first grade may be confined to in- 
stances where there is a real need for writing 
with the expectation of a resultant quality 
equal to, or surpassing, that secured by daily 
writing periods.” Surely this is an important 
conclusion, which if it be well substantiated 
by other studies should modify practice. 

The same journal prints an article on New 
Standards in Arithmetic, reporting a Controlled 
Experiment in Supervision by Guy M. Wilson 
of Boston University. This is a three year 
study to answer the following questions: 
“Should formal: drill be replaced by informal 
informational type of arithmetic in grades one 
and two? If the program for grade three is 
simplified as suggested in the Fourth Year- 
book, will it be possible to approach letter 
perfect results in addition and subtraction by 
the close of the third year?” Here again, we 
will quote only conclusions, as follows: “The 
data suggest tremendous possibilities of im- 
provement over present practice. They suggest 
replacing time on drill in grades one and two 
by a broader and more fundamental prepara- 
tion for life’s real problems through under- 
standing and experience. They indicate the 
possibility of letter perfect results in the fun- 
damentals for most children. These results 
are accompanied by a happier childhood 
through cooperation, understanding, and suc- 
cess.” 

A third valuable article for the teachers of 
young children, printed in this same journal, 
is A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies 
of Twelve Beginning Books in Reading, re- 
ported by Erich Selke of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mayville, N. D.. “This study was under- 
taken to compare the vocabularies of the be- 
ginning books of twelve sets of recently pub- 
lished readers to determine to what extent 
the lists (recently compiled from studies of 


the most common words found in children’s 
speech and reading), had influenced the vo- 
cabularies of beginning books and to compare 
the findings of this study with a similar study 
made a few years ago.” The twelve books 
listed are an interesting series, but the con- 
elusion alone will be quoted, as follows: “1. 
There is apparently approximate agreement 
as to the number of different words a begin- 
ning book in reading introduces. 2. There are 
still too few words common to beginning 
books. 3. There are still too many words that 
appear but once in each book and too many 
words in the books have a too limited fre- 
quency.” 


In the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
for December Juvenile Achievement as Related 
to Size is diseussed by Leta S. Hollingworth 
and Howard A. Gray. The introduction gives 
the problem thus: “Current psychoanalytic 
theories of motivation state, without offering 
verifiable evidence, that intellectual superiority 
arises as a ‘compensation’ for inferiorities of 
physique.” Such studies as have been made 
have not, so far, borne out this idea; to quote, 
“the quantitative evidence previously made 
available is directly opposed to the theory 
that small children are effectively motivated 
by their smallness, to excel. It is the large 
who are excellent, on the whole.” The present 
study is then presented in detail, with the fol- 
lowing comment: “The conclusion from this 
study, based on fifty gifted juvenile competi- 
tors, who had been in contact with each other 
for two years, is that intellectual achievement 
is unaffected by motivation from smallness of 
pysique. No ‘compensatory’ influence of small 
size as a physical inferiority is demonstrated 
or suggested, by these quantitative data.” 

Group Diseussions by Tompsie Baxter are 
presented in a paper in this same journal. 
The subject is treated under the following 
heads: “Use of Discussion Period, Participa- 
tion by Individual Children, Values to Chil- 
dren, Teacher’s Place in Discussion, ‘Techniques 
Used by Teacher and Children.” This gives a 
very practical and helpful presentation of this 
period which seems to many teachers a diffi- 
cult activity. Under values to the pupil the 
following are listed: 1. A greater confidence 
in oneself. 2. A more open-minded attitude 
toward other people’s opinions. 3. Qualities 
of leadership. 4. A willingness and an ability 
to follow a leader. 5. Group cooperation and 
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social harmony. 6. The ability of thinking 
critically. 7. New interests and curiosities. 
8. New individual standards; new group stand- 
ards. 9. New leads which determine the next 
step in the work of the group. 


In PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION for De- 
cember is printed an article, What Do We 
Mean by Progressive Education? by William 
Heard Kilpatrick, a statement taken from the 
radio talk delivered by him in October. He 
says first that this is a question which will be 
answered in different ways by different men. 
Put most simply, “Progressive education means 
the forward trend in education. Progressive 
education, thus defined, all forward-looking 
people believe in.” But when we try to dis- 
cover which of the new ideas are good, there 
is room for disagreement. He says, “Some 
fairly new ideas are pretty well accepted. 
Two such concern us here. First of all is the 
new idea that education—what it is and how 
to run it—must be based on careful study. 
. . . Progressive education believes in basing 
itself on the conscious, all-round study of 
education.” And again, “A second plank on 
which practically all moderns stand is that 
learning is an active affair.’ He next turns 
to matters which are less generally accepted 
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but which he believes are essential. He ex- 
presses it thus: “At the top, or perhaps better 
at the foundation bottom, stands a new way 
of thinking about ‘learn’ and ‘learning,’ a 
way that connects behavior and learning very 
intimately.” This is explained in some detail 
with illustrations, and contrasted with the old 
school. He says, “Progressive education seeks 
to care for the whole child. Not that it does 
not eare for reading and writing and litera- 
ture and all the like things. It will get these 
and even more than does the old school, but it 
seeks first the whole child. It will not let 
marks or credits endanger mental health. It 
will not sacrifice personality adjustment to 
merely artificial promotion. It will make offi- 
cial promotion fit healthy child growth.” Dr. 
Kilpatrick recognizes the fact that the new 
schools make mistakes, but he concludes “Pro- 
gressive education, if it is worthy the name, 
founds itself on the total learning. effects, not 
on parts only. It, therefore, stresses life and 
experience, learning richly under careful 
teacher guidance. Only thus can we hope to 
call into play all sides of personality. Only 
as the whole child is given all-round experi- 
ence can we hope to build the richer and finer 
personalities that we all wish. This is the 
program of progressive education.” 








LINCOLN 


There was a lad of other days, 

A quiet, awkward, earnest lad, 

Who trudges long weary miles to get 
A book on which his heart was set— 
And then no candle had! 


He was too poor to buy a lamp, 

But very wise in woodmen’s ways, 

He gathered seasoned bough and stem, 
And crisping leaf, and kindled them 
Into a ruddy blaze. 


Then as he lay full length and read, 
The firelight flickered on his face, 
And etched his shadow on the gloom, 
And made a picture in the room, 

In that most humble place. 


The hard years came, the hard years went, 
But, gentle, brave, and strong of will, 
He met them all. And when today 

We see his pictured face, we say, 
“There’s light upon it still.” 

—Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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Editor, Ex.izaBeTH MoorE MANWELL 


Does The Gifted Child Stay Gifted?—The 
educational world will welcome with interest 
the third volume! of the Stanford studies of 
gifted children. It will be remembered that 
an earlier volume in this series reported a 
study begun in 1921 of a thousand children 
having an intelligence quotient of 140 or more. 
It was found that these children were superior 
to unselected children of equal age in the fol- 
lowing respects: they had a larger proportion 
of near relatives who had notably achieved 
more than ordinary men and women; they 
were slightly superior to average children in 
health and physique; their average educational 
achievement was much superior to that of un- 
selected children; they differed very little in 
unevenness of abilities from children in gen- 
eral; and they were found to be superior to 
average children in trustworthiness, emotional 
stability, social adaptability, leadership, com- 
mon sense, and almost every other desirable 
trait of personality or character, although 
their superiority was not as great in all these 
traits as it was in their intellectual endow- 
ment. 

These findings completely refuted the popu- 
lar notion that the precocious child is likely 
to be queer, solitary in his interests, and of 
inferior physical stamina, and point to a gen- 
eral well-rounded set of characteristics ac- 
ecompanying high intellectual ability. The 
question which has been pressed upon the 
authors of this book after the publication of 
the first volume was, of course, do these chil- 
dren maintain their high degree of superiority 
as the years go by, or is the superiority more 
or less of a spurt soon to disappear? Volume 
II of the series threw some light on this ques- 
tion of the stability of superior intelligence 
quotients by presenting an historical study of 
the early mental traits of three hundred 

'Terman, Lewis, Ed. Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. 


III, The Promise of Youth, Follow-Up Studies of a 
Thousand Gifted Children. Stanford niversity, Cali- 


ge Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. XIII and 
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geniuses, indicating that, in general, men 
who became eminent as adults showed pre- 
eocity in childhood. Now is presented Volume 
III, indicating with an impressive mass of 
evidence the attainments of 643 of the thou- 
sand gifted children, six years after they had 
been subjects of the studies reported in Vol- 
ume I. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
discussion to present even a fair sample of 
the results and conclusions found in Volume 
III. These the reader can understand only 
by reading the book itself. One reason for 
this is that Dr. Terman and his co-authors 
have wisely refrained from drawing general 
conclusions from their data, but have been 
content with the more valuable and conserva- 
tive procedure of presenting their results ex- 
actly as they found them. However, among 
the findings are these: 

In the recent tests of intelligence, 38 hoys 
who were given the Stanford revision of the 
Binet intelligence test after an interval of six 
years, were found to have dropped on the 
average from 146 to 143, and the girls drop- 
ped from 149 to’ 136. Point scores of the 
gifted children on the Terman group test 
showed an increase with age throughout the 
range tested, ages 13 to 19, and the gifted 
boys surpassed the gifted girls. “The data 
point with considerable foree to the conclusion 
that changes in ability found over a term of 
years in such group as ours are due chiefly 
to ‘change of rate factors’ inherent in the 
individuals concerned, and such factors are 
correlated with sex. Boys not only become 
increasingly more likely than girls to have a 
high I Q as they advance in age, but they are 
more likely than girls to retain a high I Q 
earlier evidenced.” 

In educational progress, it was found that 
the gifted group, as a whole, was relatively 
superior and weak in the same school sub- 
jects in 1927-1928 as it was in 1921-1922, the 
girls being relatively superior to boys in Eng- 
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lish and art, and the boys relatively superior 
to girls in science and mathematics. In scho- 
lastic achievement it was found from indirect 
comparisons of tests given before and after 
the period of six years, that the average 
achievement of the boys like their average I Q 
had dropped but little, and, while the drop 
in average achievement score was a little 
greater, it was closely in proportion to the 
drop in average I Q. In achievement as indi- 
cated by grades, it was found that the gifted 
pupils of both sexes averaged far above un- 
selected high school pupils; that the gifted 
girls received higher average marks than the 
gifted boys in every high school course in- 
eluding science and mathematics; that no 
gifted girls, and only a small proportion of 
the gifted boys, had failed in any of their 
high school studies. In studying the records 
of the gifted children who had gone to col- 
lege since the first testing, it was found that 
the college transcripts confirm the high school 
transcripts with respect to the high grades re- 
ceived by the gifted subjects and with respect 
to the higher grades received by the girls. 

With respect to scholastic and other inter- 
ests, both gifted boys and gifted girls tended 
to prefer reading to all other occupations, and 
“eames that require lots of exercise” to games 
that require little exercise. 

The chapter on social and personality traits 
is particularly interesting, though difficult to 
summarize. It was found that the average 
scores of the boys and girls on the Wood- 
worth-Cady questionnaire, which attempts to 
measure unstable emotional tendencies, was al- 
most identical with the average scores in 1923 
of gifted subjects of similar age range. A 
comparison of the standard scores of 150 
gifted subjects who took the test both in 1923 
and 1927-28 showed a correlation of .42 + .05. 
On the Masculinity-Femininity test, recently 
developed at Stanford, the gifted boys rated 
on a par with unselected school boys of ecor- 
responding ages, while the gifted girls deviated 
significantly from the norm of their sex in 
the direction of greater masculinity (the num- 
ber of subjects on which these data were 
gathered were 75 boys and 72 girls of the 
regular gifted group). The proportion of 
gifted subjects whose companionship in school 
was sought was about the same in the second 
testing as the first, and this proportion was 
about the same as that of unselected children. 
It was found also that the members of the 
gifted group whose intelligence quotient was 


very high, that is, between 170 and 190, tended 
to have greater difficulty in social adjustment 
than the more typical members of the gifted 
group. Five per cent of the gifted boys and 
two per cent of the gifted girls gave evidence 
of more or less serious personality problems, 
which the authors consider to be not more than 
half as great as the proportion to be found 
among unselected children of corresponding 
age. 

In personal traits little change had occurred 
during the six years. In health history and 
vital statistics, while it was not possible to re- 
peat the medical examinations and anthropo- 
metric measurements of the original study, 
careful analysis was made of health reports 
from parents and school. These data must 
be reviewed in their original form to have 
significance to the reader. The only general 
statement that might be made is that be- 
tween one per cent and five per cent of the 
gifted group at present were reported as hav- 
ing poor health. 

Following the presentation of the group 
data comes a section in this volume present- 
ing case studies of a large number of indi- 
vidual children. These inelude some children 
who have maintained their superiority, some 
who have dropped behind in mental ability, 
some who have maintained their high ability 
but have done poorly in school and some who 
have had brilliant careers in school and eol- 
lege.- Studies are presented of children who 
have maintained their high achievement in 
spite of heavy social or physical handicaps, 
and of others who show the results of a fine 
intelligence wasted through unwise parental 
handling. It is pointed out by the authors 
in a number of these cases that although na- 
ture may endow a child with high potentiali- 
ties, whether these will develop and can be 
used for the welfare of the individual depends 
upon his environment and his experiences. 

A section is also devoted to study of the 
writings of many of these gifted children, 
their literary achievements being compared 
on a scale with that of the early writings of 
several eminent authors. It was found that 
high literary merit was evidenced by certain 
of the subjects. 

In general this book may be considered to 
be of great significance in the field of educa- 
tion and of child development. The fact that 
the gifted children tended to maintain their 
superiority, at least through the early years of 
adolescence, is most encouraging. The fact 
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that some of the children did well when they 
were accelerated beyond their chronological 
age in school, while others who were acceler- 
ated did poorly, indicates, as the authors 
point out, the need for a careful analysis of 
the individual’s total behavior before attempt- 
ing to put the bright child ahead in school 
with other children of the same mental age. 
The fact that the extremely bright child, that 
is, the one who may be one in a hundred- 
thousand children, had more difficulty in so- 
cial adjustment than the typical gifted child 
indicates the great task before the school of 
conserving the lives of those children among 
our midst who may be considered to be the 
real geniuses. However, it is not alone the 
extremely gifted child which is a problem of 
the school. There is great need in society in 
this day and age for men and women of 
I Q’s of 140 and 150, “and it is probably 
at this level that rightly directed educational 
endeavor can be most effective. Great geniuses, 
those of truly heroic stature, are at best so 
rare that they can never be a matter of very 
general educational concern. The school’s prac- 
tical problem in this direction, is with the hest 
10 or 20 out of a thousand. .... Edueational 
reforms in the direction of special classes, 
special curricula, and special ¢lass-room pro- 
cedure can now be confidently formulated upon 
this foundation of established truth .... one 
would like to believe that the stage is set for 
one of the most important educational reforms 
of the century; a reform that would have for 
its end the discovery, conservation, and _ in- 
tensive cultivation of every form of special 
talent.” As the authors point out, if their 
study has uncovered so much talent and ability 
in a small section of school children of one 
state, abilities which are by no means being 
fostered fully in their present educational 
setting, how much more ability might not be 
uncovered and developed among school chil- 
dren as a whole if it were sought after and 
how much benefit to society and to fvture 
generations might accrue. 


Measuring Behavior Problems in Children.— 
Dr. Willard C. Olson has published an_ in- 
vestigation ? which had as its purposes, first, 
the development of techniques for studying 
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problems of behavior in quantitative terms 
and, second, the analysis by statistics of the 
result of these measurements with respect to 
age, grade, sex, achievement and intelligence. 
Fifteen public schools in Minneapolis co- 
operated in the main experiment. Two types 
of records for children were used; one a 
record of specific overt acts of misbehavior, 
and the other a rating by the teachers of the 
child’s personal traits. The first record form 
was used to locate problem children in the 
schools, and the second form was an attempt 
to get the personal characteristics on a variety 
of traits. 

The results of behavior recorded on more 
than 1,500 children in the first grade schools 
ranged from 0 to 123 with a median of 12 
for the boys and 5 for the girls. On the 
rating scale, the mean score for the boys was 
72.83 + 18.38. The mean seore for the girls 
was 66.16 + 15.76. The highest scores (that 
is, the most behavior problems) were reported 
among the children at the lower levels of 
intelligence. In each grade the chronologically 
over-aged children and the mentally under- 
aged children were found to be the greatest 
problems. Scores on the hebavior rating seale 
contributed to the prediction of school achieve- 
ment. The rating of problem tendencies did 
not change greatly from teacher to teacher 
where conditions were approximately — the 
same. As is seen in comparison with the 
means with respect to sex, the difference was 
a significant one in favor of the girls, both 
in elementary school and junior high school. 
The writer points out that while it may be 
true that these boys who were rated as prob- 
lems were rated largely by women teachers, 
who might tend to penalize the boys through 
some sex bias; yet one cannot overlook the 
fact that the preponderance of delinquents 
in Juvenile Courts and prisons are males. The 
evidence of this study and of others which 
the author has made, lend “support to the 
hypothesis that boys exceed girls in the aggres- 
sive types of conduct disorders, but that girls 
exceed boys in the regressive types.” 


2 Olson, Willard C. Problem Tendencies in Children: 
A Method for Their Measurement and Description. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 
XI + 92. 














Messages from the Headquarters Office 


Mary LEEPER 


Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education 


To Subscribers: 

In order that libraries may complete their 
files for binding, copies of Cu1LpHOop Epvuca- 
TION are needed for: 


1924—October, November. 

1929—January, March, April. 

1930—January, February, March. 
@ 


The Journal is making many new friends, not 
only among teachers but among social workers, 
parents, church workers and manufacturers. 
We know this is true for they write and tell us 
about it. 

6 

Please remember to notify this office of any 
change of address. Each month some Journals 
come back marked: “Moved, left no address.” 


e 
To Members: 

The mid-winter meeting of The Executive 
Board of the Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion was held in Washington, December twenty- 
ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first. Details of the 
past year were considered carefully and plans 
were made whereby the organization might 
strengthen and widen its influence during the 
coming year. Most interesting plans were made 
for the annual convention to be held in Cleve- 
land, in April. 

e 

In January a letter was sent to ali members, 
who according to the office files, had overlooked 
the matter of sending in their membership dues 
for the fiscal year of September, 1930-Septem- 
ber, 1931. It will be a great help if these letters 
can be answered promptly. As convention time 
araws near, work in the office will of necessity 
become quite heavy. Complete and correet files 
before that time will insure you better service. 

® 

To meet the demands for the bulletin, PRAC- 
TICE TEACHING, another addition is being 
printed. This edition has been carefully re- 
vised by Dr. Winnifred Bain. 


® 

Do you know that our very own book of 
stories, TOLD UNDER THE GREEN UM- 
BRELLA is on sale now. If you are a member 
of the Association you may secure the book for 
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the special price of $2.00 instead of $3.00 by 
sending your order through this office to be veri- 
fied by us and sent on to the Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Company. 

« 
To Branches: 

We would remind the Branch Associations of 
the letter sent to them in December by the 
President, Miss Margaret Cook Holmes. In this 
letter Miss Holmes suggested that the types of 
work being done by teachers to keep the chil- 
dren from suffering because of the general busi- 
ness depression, be made available to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment. 
In order to do this blanks were enclosed which 
were to be returned to this office before March 
the first. Two of these blanks are already in 
our files. We are sure much quiet but valuable 
work is being done. Please remember to tell us 
about it before the time for tabulation comes. 

e 

Copies of the 1930 yearbook have been mailed 
to the presidents of all Branches. Will you 
kindly check the information as printed, remem- 
bering that it was from the files of last year. 
Then send us your new officers for this year. 

Letters are soon to be sent out by Mrs. Made- 
line Darrough Horn, Vice President, in refer- 
ence to Delegates Day at the Cleveland Con- 
vention. A correct mailing list will save time 
for you and for Mrs. Horn. 

® 

Two corrections have already come from 
clubs which should have been listed as One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Clubs. (This means every mem- 
ber of the club a contributing member of the 
Association for Childhood Education). 

New Bedford Kindergarten Club, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. President, Miss Elizabeth 
A. Farr, 40 Florence Street. 

Muncie Kindergarten Club, Muneie, Indiana. 
This organization also gave splendid support to 
the magazine at the Rochester Convention. 

e 

A new branch of the organization has been 
organized at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss V. 
Elizabeth Ensminger, is president. 


® 
Letters are being prepared for Delegates Day 
and will soon be issued. 
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Eleventh Annual Conference 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
February 26-28, 1931 (Book-Cadillac Hotel) 
“Music for a New Day” Ng RE by and the Social Studies” 
a t= Bae Petes Conpeeaten” “Creative Art in the Elementary Grades” 
ieee ae “Science in the Elementary Grades” 
“The Secondary School” “Parent Education in Practice” 
“How to Teach Beginning Reading” “Children’s Interests vs. the Teachers’ Judgment” 
SOME OF THE SPEAKERS AND DISCUSSION LEADERS 
i Glasgow, Scotland; Dr. Harold Rugg, Teachers 
of Indian Education; _ Wilford M. Aikin, John 


il % 
Schools, Bronxville, New York. 
OTHER FEATURES 
School Visiting Exhibits of School Work 
a Oe ee ee ee 
hotel reservations direct with the hotel. Urge your friends to attend. Special 
for members. NON-MEMBERS! Join the Association, secure the reduced railroad rates and a 
the benefits of the Conference, the services of the Association, and a year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION. You will not sad to miss any copy in 1931. 





Enclosed is my check for $3.00 for membership in the Progressive Education Association. Mem- 
—. ~ a year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Please send me a copy of the 
Detroit Conference, with reservation blanks. 











ANN-RENO TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Formerly Montessori School 

Two year course in Kindergarten and First Grade Train- 

ing. Students are well grounded in cultural as well as 

professional courses. Progressive methods given. Students 

are eligible for examinations for Kindergarten license given 
by the New York City Board of Education. 
Catalogue upon request 

309 WEST 87TH STREET SCHUYLER 7676 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Address: Price per year: 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION $2.00 if a member in any PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
1261 Sixteenth St., supporting organization Except July and Aug. 
$2.50 for all others 








Membership in Supporting Organization. 
Please Check. 


A. C. E, (I. K. U.) N. C. P. E. 
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